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PREFACE 


The political institutions of the Hindu people are not wanting in 
those characteristics which entitle them to the attention of serious 
students of history and politics. Their oldest recorded polity (viz. 
the Vedic) may have had its roots in the original Indo-Iranian (per- 
haps even Indo-European) stem Nevertheless when planted in its 
new environment, it assumed distinctive features separating it from 
the institutions of other peoples of cognate stock Its subsequent for- 
tunes are to be traced in the long history of Hindu independence ex- 
tending with many vicissitudes for more than three thousand years 
from the date of the oldest Rgvedic hymns to that of downfall ^>f 
Maratha and Sikh states in the nineteenth century of the Christian era 
During this enormous interval alien dynasties and races establish- 
ed themselves for greater or less periods of time on larger cJr 
smaller portions of the Indian* subcontinent. But none of these ex- 
traneous influences, not even the impact of Islam which found a new 
home on the Indian soil, succeeded in producing any radical change in 
the spirit or form of Hindu public life. And yet this remarkable vitality 
and originality were not purchased at the cost of a rigid uniformity. 
We may illustrate this point within the limits of the Ancient Period by 
a few examples. In the Vedic Polity we can distinguish between 
tribal and territorial States, as also between various kinds of monar- 
chies and.overlordships. Later times witnessed the rise of centralised 
kingdoms and empires, of republics of unitary and federal types, of 
clan-monarchies and so forth. Dim and indistinct, again, as is the 
historical outline, certain periods stand out with sufficient clearness as 
landmarks illustrating special phases of Hindu public life at their 
highest pitch of development. Among these may be mentioned the 
Maurya age and the age of the Arthasastra with an administrative 
organization almost ruthlessly modern in its thoroughness and effi- 
ciency, the period of the early Buddhist literature with republics 
following an almost modern procedure and the period of the Imperial 
Cholas with village assemblies enjoying substantial rights of local self- 
government. 

It therefore seems desirable to reconstruct, as far as possible, the 
history of Hindu political institutions during their long and eventful 
career. But the difficulties in the way of such reconstruction are 
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various* and important. To confine ourselves, again, to the limits of 
the Ancient Period, we may trace them chiefly to the imperfections of 
our original sources. The only systematic accounts that have come 
down to us are found m the Arthasasira and Nitisastra treatises as well 
as in the sections on Law and Polity m the Smrtis, Epics and Pararjas. 
It can hardly be doubted that the basis of these descriptions has ulti- 
mately to be sought in the experience of actual State forms. But it 
appears not less certain that the spirit and probably also some of the 
forms of the institutions described m these works bore the impress of 
the characteristic ideas of their authors — the teachers of the science of 
polity in the one case and those of the Sacred Law m the other Other 
principal sources of our knowledge of Ancient Indian polity consist of 
scattered data to be found in the Vedic Literature, the literature of 
Buddhism and Jainism, the classical Sanskrit literature, the inscriptions 
and the foreign notices. But the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmartas 
besides abounding in obscurities of various kinds, reflect for the 
most part the priestly standpoint. In the field of Buddhist literature we 
have in the Jatakas objective pictifres of social life. But these are 
liable to all the drawbacks of folklore, besides being touched up by 
the characteristic rules of Buddhist morality. Within the range of 
classical Sanskrit literature the Rajatarangini of Kalhana alone offers a 
mass of authentic data bearing on the structure and functions of the 
administrative machinery in a small isolated State for more than 
three centuries The picture of Hindu polity presented in most 
other texts is fragmentary and sporadic, if not one-sided in its charac- 
ter The inscriptions no doubt form a solid basis for the reconstruc- 
tion of Hindu public life prevailing at definite places and times. Not 
only, however, is their, antiquity relatively late and their distribution 
very unequal, but their data are very scrappy while the technical 
terms with which they are replete are full of obscurities which no 
amount of future research can be expected to clear up completely. 
The Greek, Chinese and Arab notices of Ancient Indian institutions 
are of great value as far as they go But they are relatively very 
scanty and often present characteristic difficulties of interpretation. 
In the comparative dearth of positive facts some help can be derived 
from parallel institutions of other Ancient ( specially Indo-European ) 
peoples But the example of the Anglo-Saxon constitution is enough 
to show that extreme caution is needed in applying the argument 
from analogy. Besides the evidence of historical parallels, that of 
ancient institutions surviving down to later times may be utilised for 



the investigation of Ancient Indian polity. But the scope of such 
application is necessarily of a limited character. 

The present work forms the first part of a projected critical and 
comprehensive history of Hindu public life commencing from the ear- 
liest times and terminating in the first instance with the Gupta period. 
Dealing as it does with the material of the Vedic literature, it covers 
much of the ground that has already been trodden by eminent inter- 
preters of original texts as well as authors of systematic treatises of 
Hindu polity Nevertheless it has seemed desirable to the author to 
study the subject afresh by completing the available data, by seeking 
their correct interpretation in the light of their context and other evi- 
dence, by considering various current views, by suggesting new 
solutions of old problems and by starting new lines of enquiry. * 

While the scope of the present volume is limited to the period of 
the Vedic Samhitas, the Brahmanas and, the older Upamsads, the 
Sraatasdtras and other works belonging to the later Vedic times have 
been freely utilized for supplementing the older data. Again, while 
it is recognised that the chronological strata represented by the Rg - 
Veda, the Atharoaveda and Brahmanas overlap one another to a cer- 
tain extent, their subject-matter has been treated in three successive 
chapters for the purpose of describing broadly the order of develop- 
ment of institutions belonging to associated branches of literature. It 
has thus been possible to trace a sequence, not necessarily and uni- 
formly chronological, in the growth of institutions like kingship, public 
administration. Popular Assemblies, the relations between the spiri- 
tual and tAnporal powers as well as the civil and religious status of 
classes- In the fourth and concluding chapter an attempt has been 
made to sum up and evaluate the characteristics of Hindu public life 
in the light of the preceding survey. 

On a number of fundamental questions like those relating to the 
position of the Vedic King and the functions of the Vedic Popular 
Assemblies, the author has been constrained for lack of adequate data 
to express himself with extreme caution. Thus he has been unable to 
endorse such confident verdicts as thafthe king in late Vedic times 
was “a constitutional monarch exercising authority according to the 
law” and that the Vedic Samtti was “a sovereign body from the 
constitutional point of view”. On the other hand he has felt himself 
justified in exphasizing the various limitations imposed upon kingship 
according to the current ideas of the time, by morality and custom 
and by the organization of the Society and the State, not to speak of 
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tne undefined influence exercised down to the latest times by the 
vox populi. Again it has been shown how m the complete absence 
of any claim to divine descent and exercise of priestly functions, the 
kingship could not but become essentially a magistracy charged, with 
greater distinctness in late.r times, with the execution of executive, 
judicial and military functions. 

The author’s opinions on many points of detail and general inter- 
. pretation have differed from those of acknowledged authorities on the 
subject. This has been the case, for example, with the question of 
significance of phrases like s usabhya, sabheyo yuva and g ramakama 
as well as the reference to the wrong done by a royal pair in the sabha 
in various Yajus Samhita texts and the theory of a general transforma- 
tion in the status of the Vaisya and the Sudra in late Vedic times It 
is to be hoped that the author’s suggestions may help to bring the 
difficult problems somewhat nearer solution than before. On other 
points such as the constitution and functions of Vedic Assemblies as 
well as the duties of the suta, sthgpati and other officers, the author 
has been content to offer only tentative conclusions or even leave 
them in their existing state of obscurity In so far as the status of 
classes (and especially of the Brahmajpas) m the late Vedic State is 
concerned, he has attempted to present as balanced and complete an 
account as the existing materials will allow. 

It now remains for the author, to acknowledge the assistance he 
has received in the preparation of the present work. His foremost 
acknowledgments are due to Lt. Col. the Hon’ble Dr R.B.Pal, 
M.A , D.L., Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, without whose 
scholarly interest and encouragement the book would have been in- 
definitely delayed in its publication To his friend and colleague 
Pandit K.C. Chatterjee M,A., of the Calcutta University, he is thank- 
ful for occasional help in the translation of difficult texts. He has also 
to thank the Directors and staff of the Calcutta Oriental Press, Ltd., 
for uniform courtesy under various trying circumstances. To his son 
Mr. R. K. Ghoshal, M.A., he is indebted for preparation of the Index. 


Greater India Society 
Calcutta. 


U. N Ghoshal. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RGVEDIC STATE 


Introductory 


The data for reconstruction of the early political institutions 
of the Indo- Aryans are to be found in the Vedic Literature 
consisting principally of the Samhitas, Brahmanas, Ufamsads, 
and Kalfasutrds. Because of the preponderantly religious charac- 
ter of these works, their references to public administration 
are necessarily of an indirect character What is more, the 
terms and expressions found in these compositions are fre. 
quently marked by obscurities and ambiguities of a pronounced 
type . 1 Again, owing to the loss of continuous tradition, the signi- 
ficance of the Vedic expressions was frequently lost to the Indian 
commentators of the mediaeval times who differ in their interpreta- 
tions not only from each other but even among themselves. In the 
face of these difficulties it is no wonder that the problems raised by 
the references to public life in the Vedic texts still continue to defy 
solution after years of intensive research. In the dearth of definite 
data the attempt has often been made to throw light upon the 
obscuuties of the Vedic State by analogies drawn from institutions 
of other Indo-European peoples. The example of the Anglo-Saxon 

i We may quote here the striking remarks of Bloomfield introducing his paper 
on the Meaning and Etymology of the Vedic word Vidastha (JAOS , vol 19 p 12 
— “The interpretation of wolds that are lesti ictf^l in their occuitcncc to the poetic 
parts of the Veda is often a delicate task, even when the word is .1 very common 
one. The hieratic mysticism of the diction tends to inflate many words with 

esoteric shades of meaning which becloud then original value, m sobei suuoundings 
the same woid would presumably betray its meaning almost of itself The scene 
of the Vedic rst's imaginings is both earth and heaven, the persons both men and 
gods frequently an inextricable blend of the two pairs, divine men on earth and 
very eaithly gods in heaven, obfuscate the situation still further ” 
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constitution, however, reminds us, as we shall see in the sequel, 
how the conclusions drawn by scholars one or two generations before? 
have been modified by the progress of subsequent research. 

We have stated above that the literature of the Vedic Samhitas 
and Brahmanas which is the primary source of our enquiries is almost 
exclusively of a religious character Indeed we have m this case no 
works of general liteiature like the Iliad or the Beowulf reflecting 
the actual conditions of contemporary society. Still more do we 
suffer from the complete absence of positive data comparable to the 
valuable Prefaces of Anglo-Saxon Charters and the lists of fines and 
compensations mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon Laws. Of such im- 
portant evidence as that derived from recent excavations of ancient 
tombs in Germany, there is in India as yet hardly any trace. In 
these circumstances it is impossible for us to estimate how far the 

i. 

picture, dim as it is in its outline and obscure in its details, drawn 
by the priestly authors reflect the actual characteristics of the Ancient 
Vedic State, uncoloured by then characteristic prejudices or concep- 
tion of class interests. 

Social organization in the Rgveda 
The Rgveda Sambita which is the oldest literary monument of 
the Indians shows a number of tribes or peoples collectively called 
Aryas to be in occupation of the tract of country stretching from 
the North-Eastern highlands of the Iranian plateau across the land 
of the Five Rivers to the upper course of the Ganges. They were 
distinguished from the native inhabitants (called Dasyus or Dasas ) 
by ethnic as well as cultural differences, and many are the references 
m the RV hymns to the wars won, as the seers fondly believed 
through the favour of the gods, by the Aryas against the Dasyus . 2 

2 Among the epithets applied in the Rgveda to the Dasyus or Dasas are 
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Within the Aryan society the tie o*f kinship played an important, 
jhough not a preponderant, part. In one important respect, it is 
true, Indo-Aryan society was marked by complete absence of the 
blood- tie It has been satisfactorily proved that from the beginning 
of recorded history the holding or ownership of land by village com- 
munities (or joint families) was as much unknown to the Vedic 
Aryans as to the ancie it T cutonic peoples J In another respect the 
absence of the blood-tie seems to have been the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the Vedic Aryans Of any institution like the public 
sacrifices so well known to the Greeks and Romans, there is in jthe 
RV. and later Vedic works hardly any trace The centre of 9Se 
Vedic cult is almost exclusively the individual sacnficer (yajamdna 
or yajnapati) maintaining Ins single or threefold sacred fire. Even 
in the case of rites relating to th£ public life, the sacufice is intended 
not for the folk as such, but primarily for the individual king. T5 
this general rule there is only one important exception in the case of 
the sattras (sacrificial sessions) performed by the whole body of offi- 
ciating priests Here we are told that while the evil done belongs 
to him who did it, the whole merit of the performance belongs 
collectively^ to the priests. It is, however, doubtful whether the 
sattra is the survival of an older cult of public sacufice or else a 
priestly invention of later times 1 


anasa akarman , adevayuh, itbiabman ayajoan, aviata and anyavrata For references 
see VI Arya, Dasyu and Dasa 

3 See VI s v urvaia and k sell a foi the Vedic evidence For the case of the 
Ancient Teutonic peoples cf Joliffe The Constitutional History of Mediaeval 
England, p 4 — “One foim of the predominant of the blood-tie was lacking with 
the English and indeed with all Teutonic peoples By the period of their appearance in 
history they had abandoned the joint-family holding of land, which seems to have 
been common to all the primitive peoples of the North and which survived in 
Wales into the Middle Ages ” 

4 On the whole subject see specially Oldenberg, Das Religion des Veda, 
PP 370-77 In Vedtscbe Mythologie vol II, pp 121-26 Hillcbiandt has a section 
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In other respects Rgvedic '‘Society bears evident tLaces of the 
influence of kinship. Let us begin with the oldest fragments of, 
the Indian customary law such as are found in the Vedas RV . V. 
6 1 8 declares a man’s distinction from a woman to be his wergeld 
(Vairadeya). This introduces us to a principle well-known to the 
Anglo-Saxon constitution, namely that of joint responsibility of 
kinsmen before the law In another passage (RV II. 32 4) the poet 
prays to the Goddess of the full Moon ( Rdka) for gift of a hero-son 
with 100 cows as wergeld ( satadaya) This is identical with the rate 
which is prescribed for Vatsyas centuries later in B.D S , I. 10. 19, 
2' and Ap DS , I. 9 24. 2-4. It deserves, however, to be men- 
tioned that we have in the Vedas no trace of an institution resemb- 
ling the recognition of kinsmen as guarantors (‘borh’) in Anglo- 
Saxon constitutional history 

" More important than the above is the fact that the Vedic 
At yarn appear from the first to be grouped into families, clans and 
tribes resembling at least in part similar divisions in the Graeco- 
Roman as well as the Ancient Teutonic Society The extreme view 
on this point is held by Zimmer who concludes from a number of 
selected texts that the Rgvedic State consists of a series of ascending 
divisions based on kinship, viz the single family, the joint family 
or clan or village community [grama, or vrjand), the clan in the 
wider sense (vis) and the tribe or people (jand). For these divisions 
Zimmer finds parallels m the old Iranian, old German, old Slavonic 
and old Italian societies. From the evidence of other passages 
Zimmer concludes that a corresponding arrangement existed in the 


with the caption Sacra Publua in which he collects all refeienccs in the Rgveda 
to the institution of public fires and in particu'ai to that of the fire of the sabba 
But the list is a meagre one Commenting on this remat kab'e silence of Vedic 
texts about the sacrifices of the tribe Keith obscives {Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda, p 2cjo.'l “The Vedic attitude to the clan is unnatuial and is a sign of deve- 
loped ritual not of primitive lelations ” 
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field of military organization, the triblil host being organised succes- 
sively according to the vis (‘clan’), the vraja or vra (‘the village- 
host’) and the fighting members of the kula (family). 11 

Zimmer’s view of the clear-cut social organization of the Rg- 
vedic Aryans has been severely criticized on the basis of a completely 
different interpretation of the passages concerned/ In fact out of the 
Rgvedic texts quoted by Zimmer, only three (II. 26. 3, X 84. 4, X. 
91. 2) have been held to support his interpretation of vis as a divi- 
sion of a tribe. Similarly it has been pointed out that while one 

4a Cf Zimmer, op ctt , pp 158-162 “Die hochste pohtischc Einheic der 
Vedischen Arier 1st der Stamm er 1st cine Veicinigung mchrercr Gaue Frage* 
wir nach einer einheimischen Bezeichnung dieses Staatsganzcn, so mussen wir jana 
solche ansehen . * 

“Die Nachstc Unterabtheilung des Stammcs ist der Gau sein einheimischcr • 
Name ist vif . • 

“111 der weiteren Abstufung kommt die Dorfschaft grama, vrpna, vollstandig^ 
gleich dem altgermanischcn vtcus Die Dorfgemeinde selbst bctuht wieder auf 
der Vereinigung der einzelnen Familien 

“Wir schen also, dass der altindisdic Staat sicli ganz cntspiediend dem 
alteramschen altgermanischen* altslavischcn und altitalischcn aufbaut 

“Es ordnete sich demnach die Knegsmacht eincs stammes zuerst nach Vij, 
dann nach Vraja oder Vra, welche letzteren wie der aus den kampffahtgen Ghe- 
dem des Kula zusammengesetzt waten ” , 

5 Illustrative of these differences is the fact that Vra (I 126 5) is taken by 
Zimmer p 162 to refet to the village host composed of kinsmen and fotming a 
part of the Vis, ('cine Abtheilung del V19, dcrcn Ghedei uiitei cinandei nahe 
Verwandt (subandhu) waren was auf die Kriegerschaar des Dorfes passt’) On the 
other hand Pischel (Vediscbe Studten, 2 12 1, 313 If) applies to it in all cases the 
general sense of ‘female ’ Again, while Zimmer, p 162 takes sardham sardbam, 
vratam vratam, gattam ganam of V 53 1 1 to refer to troops of Jvlaruts arranged 
according to separate groups, companies and platoons (‘nach Einzelnen Schaarcn, 
Haufen, Rotten’), the authois of the Vedic Index find in it no indication of .1 
distinct series of divisions Similaily while Zimmer, p 171 takes RV X 179 2 = 
AV VII 12 2, using the simile of Kulapas attending the Vr appall, to refer to the 
heads of families attending the leader of the village host Whitney (AV tr p 436) 
understands it to mean a chieftain surrounded by his leading men Again while 
Vrpna is identified by Zimmer, (pp 142, 161) with the secure abode where the clan 
lives and corresponding generally to the village or village host (grama), Geldnci 
(up at , pp 139-154) derives all his interpretations fiom the literal sense of ‘net.’ 
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passage (X. 84. 4) supports Zi Aimer’s explanation of vis as a fighting 
unit, other passages quoted by him (V. 53. 11 etc.,) ye 
too vague for his theory. It is moreover uncertain whether vis 
means a local division (canton) or a unit of relationship (clan), and 
the same ambiguity belongs to the term grama Indeed while the 
texts support to some extent the division of ]ana into visas, they do 
not justify the further division of visas into gramas* 

In spite of the above differences of opinion, it seems to be gene- 
rally agreed that the kitla (of which we have the denvative kulapa 
meaning ‘head of the family’), the vis (in the special sense) and 
the )dna of the Vedic Samhitas. stand lespectively for the family, 
the clan m the wider sense (or perhaps the canton) and the tnbe 
.(or people) Again, a particular passage (X. 84 4) has been held 
to point to the vis as the fighting unit similar to the fighting groups 
-of kinsmen in Ancient Germany and Homeric Greece According 
to the same view the real elements of the Vedic State were the gotra 
and the jana corresponding to the Roman gens and tnbvs, and the 
Greek genos and pbylae respectively 

Alongside this dimly traceable division into kinship groups 
we can detect from earh Rgvedic times the emergence of 
anothei classification which was destined to become the corner- 
stone of all later Indian social organization This was the 
classification of the people into grades which gradually hard- 
ened into the well-known s\ stem of the four varnas (castes). 
Alread\ in RV VIII. 35 16-18 we have in connection with a 

poet s praxei for strengthening the factois concerned, the several 
groups Bubman and thought, Ksatra and men of war and lastly 

6 For the abote \ lews see VI grama jij, and especially jana giving full 
references In justice to Zimmer, it tnav be mentioned that he claims no fixed 
terminology for the Vedic jamt i ns and grama (vrjana) (op at p. 160 n) 

7 For references see VI especially s v faaa 
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Vts and cattle. 71 In I. 113 6 a goddess is said to have awakened all 
t<? regard their different vocations, one to high sway, one to exalted 
glory, one to pursue his gain and one his labour. ,b In this it is easy 
to detect an unmistakeable reference to the characteristic occupa- 
tions of the four varnas of latei times By the latest Rgvedic period 
we are introduced to the famous theory of the Puruidsiikta (X. 90) 
declaring the four castes (here for the first time called Brahmana, 
Rajanya, Vaisya and Sudra) to have arisen from the different limbs 
of the Primeval Man sacrificed by the gods. So completely was 
this account recognised in later times as embodying the standard 
theory of creation of the four castes that it was reproduced m the 
later Samhitas with slight variations What is more, it was adopted 
as the pattern on which were woven other theories bringing its 
-underlying ideas into distinctness. 8 

The occupations of the Vedic Indians were not without their 
influence upon the political institutions of the people Essentially 
a people living in villages, they made their living by agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits as well as simple rural industries Under 
such circumstances it was but natural that the cow should be re- 


7a biahma pnvatamtita pnvatam cihtyitb ksatram pnvatamnta pnvatam urn 
dbeniir-pnvatamuta pnvatam vi'so 

7b ksalrdya tvam sravase tvam mahiyd 
istaye tvamartbamwa Ivamityat 

8 The problem of the existence of caste in the Rgveda has formed the subject 
of keen controversy among scholars for a long time Haug ( Brahma nnd die Brah- 
manen, 1871), Kern ( Indische Tbeonen over de Standenverdeehng, 1871) and Ludwig 
(RV tr III 237-243) contended that the RV already pointed to the system of 
castes This view was stiongly opposed by Muir (Old Sanskrit Texts, vol I pp 
239 ff) and Zimmer (op at, pp 185-203'! On the other hand Oldcnberg (Das 
Religion des Veda, pp 373 ft) and Geldner (Vedische Studien, 2, 14 6 n 1) have 
stated that the caste system was for all practical purposes established in RV times 
Moie recently the authors of the VI (sv varna) after considering seriatim the 
argument of Muir and Zimmei conclude that the caste system was already on its 
way to general acceptance in Rgvedic times 
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garded as the pecuniary unit not only tor commercial transac- 
tions, but also for public affairs. An AV passage to be quoted 
later lists the oldest known sources of the royal revenue as consist- 
ing of the king’s share of the village (1 e. the agricultural produce) 
as well as live-stock, and these primitive heads were remembered 
among the items of revenue far down into the penod of the Smrtis 
Even the wergeld for a freeman, as we have seen, was fixed in these 
times according to the primitive unit of cattle. 

Origin of V edic Kin ^ 

From the beginning of recorded history kingship in an estab- 
lished institution in Indian society Among kings mentioned in 
Mandalas II- VII belonging to the older strata of the Rgueda are 
Abhyavartin Cayamana, Srnjaya* Daivarata, Sahadevya Somaka, 
Turvayana, Purukutsa and his son Trasadasyu of the Puru line, and 
last but not the least, Divodasa and his son Sudas of the Bharata 
stock. " The Vedic people themselves, when reflecting at a later 
date on the origin of kingship, could think of its divine prototype 
Indra or Varuna as having been created by the Highest Deity Praja- 
pati or else elected by the gods on the score of supenor.merit. 9 10 A 


9 Fven the non-Aiyan with whom the Rgvedic people came in contact ate men- 
tioned as having chiefs 01 kings c g Piamaganda {a prince of the Kikatas) and the 
Dasa chiefs Ihbisa, Cumui, Dhuni, Pipm and Varan 

io See Hindu Political Theories by the piescnt writer 2nd cd pp 25-26 To 
the lcfcrcnces there given add the following T B II 2 7 2 tells us how Prajapati 
created the gods and the Asuias but not India who was created only afterwards 
at the tequest of the gods Ihtd % II 2 10 iff says more directly how Indra was 
created adhtfati of the gods by Piajapati In P B XV 3 30 we read how the gods 
at fust did not yield sovcieignty (rayya) to Varuna, but they yielded the same 
to him when he 'saw' a particulai chant More detailed is the story in JB III. 152 
( = Das Icumtniya Brahmana in Auswahl, No 188) There we are told how Varuna 
was originally the equal, as it were of other deities Desning to be consecrated to 
kingship (rayya) over all the deities, he became the pupil of Piajapati who taught him 
a paiticular chant When he next approached the gods, they found in him the 
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still later tradition, evidently distorted by the Gieek’s projection of 
tke early history of his own land into India’s unfamiliar remote past, 
is recorded by Megasthenes According to this tradition Dionysius 
(according to another account Heracles) with his descendants ruled 
India for ‘many years’ (according to the alternative account, ‘for 
many generations’) and thereafter most of the cities adopted the 
democratic form of government . 11 The true origin of Vedic 
monarchy is probably to be sought primarily in the militaiy and 
other necessities of the people during the Indo-Itanian or even earlier 
times . 12 


Attributes of Rgvedic ktngsbip 

The Rgvedic monarchy appears as yet in the tribal stage. This* 
is proved conclusively by the fa*ct that the Icing is often known 
simply by the tribal name, e g. Yadu Turvasa. It was not till the* 
period of the Yajus Samhitas that the concept of territorial monarchy 
dawned upon the Indo-Aryans li 

Kingship in the Rgvedic times was evidently a position of the 
highest dignity. Repeatedly in the Rgveda the honorific epithet 
raian is appbed to the great gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna Agni, Brhas- 

foim of their Father Piajapati and putting him on the king’s scat consecrated him 
to various royalties 

11 McCnndle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arnan, Calcutta 
edition pp 35-36 In K P Jayaswal’s quotation ( Hindu Polity, Pt 1 p 25) the 
suggestion of Gieek influence is dcstioycd by the author’s unwarranted change of 
‘cities’ in the original passage into ‘p'aces’ 

12 According to Zimmci Altmdisches Lebcn (p 162) Vedic monarchy was the 
necessary outcome of patriaichal ougm of ‘the Atyan State ’ Rejecting this view the 
authois of VI , 1 v raian, denvc it on the analogy of the Aryan invadets of 
Greece and Geiman invaders of Butain from the position of the Vedic Aiyans as 
invaders in a hostile tciritoty Bur this analogy itself is inconclusive at it has been 
recently proved (Hodgkin History oj the Anglo-Saxons, vol I, p 215) that kingship 
at least among the Angles existed long befoic their migtation to Butam 

13 For refeicncos see The Beginnings of Indian Historiography and other Essays 
by the present writer, p 263 
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pati, Soma and Yama as well as the multiple deities Adttyas, Asvins 
and so forth 14 Still more significant is the repeated application ff 
similes about kingship with reference to the gods To take a few 
examples, m I. 67 1 Agni is said to claim obedience like a king lD 
Even the king’s movements are held out as objects of comparison 
with those cf the gods Thus I 130, 1 opens with an invocation 
to Indra to come like a legitimate lord to the council of the wise, 
like a king and legitimate lord to the house ,r “ In IV 4 1 Agm is 
said to march out like a mighty king with his retainers (or according 
to another interpretation, with his elephants) 17 In IX 7. 5 and X 
43 2 Soma and Indra respectively aie said to sit like a king. 18 Simi- 
larly in VII. 18 2 Indra is said tc dwell like a king among his wives 
Jn the same spirit the king’s physical aspect is compared with that 
of the gods In I. 85 8 it is said 'of the Maruts that they are, like 
•kings, men of over-powering aspect 1 The brilliant picture of 
Varuna wearing a golden mantle and clad in new robes and sitting 
suriounded by his spies (I. 23 10 ff ), as Zimmer 2 " pointed out 

long ago, must have been drawn from life 21 Elsewhere (X 78. 1) 
the Maruts are compared with splendid kings cf beautiful aspect 

14 For references sec Guffith s tr of the Rgveda Indexes to vols»I & II s v 

15 ‘In den Waldern Sieger unter Menschen der Freund, beansprucht er wie dcr 
Korug Gehotsam ohne nachzulasscn ’ Geldner, Dei Rigveda, p 79 

16 ‘Indra Komm aus dei Ftinc Zu uns in eignet Person her wie em lccht- 
massiger Gebieter Zum Rate der Weisen vue ein Kotug und rechtmassiger Gebietci 
nach Hause’ Gcldncr op at pp 164-65 

17 Ibha m the original translated as ‘retainer’ by most scholars, but as ‘elephant’ 
by Geldner 

18 Rajeva siditti and rajeva dasma msadnh 

19 ‘Wie die Komge s'nd die Planner \on uberwaltigendem Anblick ’ Geldner. 
op at , p 99 

20 Op at , p 167 

21 ‘Vaiuna der Gesetzovollstrecker, hat sich in den Gewasscrn niedergelassen zur 
Ausubung der Herrschaft der Klugsinnige Emen goldenen Mantel tragt Varuna 
and legt em neues Gewand an Rings herum sitzen seine Spaher Geldner op ett , 
p 24 
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The splendour of the king’s aspect and laiment mentioned in 
fhe texts last-quoted was only the outward expression of his un- 
exampled prosperity The huge lists of gifts mentioned in the 
Danastutis of the Rgveda/~ after making due allowance for the 
exaggerations of the poets, testify to the king’s extensive possessions 
of slaves, horses and cattle, along with chariots, ornaments and the 
like. 

Endowed as it was with high dignity and prosperity, the posi- 
tion of the Rgvedic king was also one of great authority. The 
Rgveda even in its older paits is familiar with the three technical 
terms indicative of the king’s dominion 01 authonty, viz., rdjya, 
rastra and above all ksatra These term* have already acquired suffi- 
cient impoitance to be fieely applied to the gods. 2 ' 1 Rastra an A 
Ksatra, again, are sufficiently Significant to form the subject of 
prayer on behalf of kings 21 The essence of the king’s authority? 
namely subjection of the people to his mle, is clearly brought out in 
a few Rgvedic passages In IV 42. 1-2 Varuna declares that the 
loidship ( rastram ) belongs to him and further twice proclaims that 


22 See especially mandala VIII 

23 Cf VII 6 2 icfciung to riijytt of Goil Agm VII 34 11 addressing Vaiuna 
as rd t a rastranam, X 125 3 applying to the Goddess of Speech the epithet rdstrl and 
VII 84 2 mentioning the high dominion (iHstiam bibat) of Indra and Vaiuna The 
‘high dominion’ (mahi ksatram) of India is retericd to in VII 28 3 VII 30 1 , etc. 
his ‘supicme dominion’ (asm yam ksatt im' >n VII 21 7 The ‘high dominion’ of 
Savitar is mentioned in I 24 6 and that of Agm in IV 12 3 the ‘resplendent 
dominion’ ( jyotismat ksatram) of the Adityas m I 136 3 III I 136 1 reference is 
made to the ksatra as well as deuatva of Mitia and Varuna The epither ksatrasri 
(dei die Henschaft zu Ehren bringt’ Geldncr, op ett , p 23) is applied to Varuna 
in I 25 5 

24 Thus in X 173 the poet piays on behalf of a newly consecrated king that 
his rastra may not fall away that he may hold the rastra in his grasp that Soma 
and Agm may keep his rastia steadfast X 174 contains the poet’s prayer for the 
new king’s attainment of rastra We may also compare I 160 5 IV 4 8, VIII 
22 7 VIII, 37 7, X 60 5 etc conveying the poet’s prayer to the gods for gift of 
ksatia to then patrons 
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the gods obey Varuna's will - (kratum sdcamte vantnasya tlevah ) 
Similarly in IV 50. 8 among the blessings attending a king wha 
cherishes a Brahmana is mentioned the fact that the people them- 
selves submit to him (tasmtu vtsah svnyamevanamamtef. 

The Rgvedic king never claims divine descent Even his office 
or his person is never regarded as divine The only important ex- 
ception is the Piiru king Trasadasyu who is mentioned in an obscure 
passage 23 as a denu-god ( anlbadeva ) and as resembling Indra. 
Trasadasyu’s unique position is suggested by the fact that 
his mother is said in the same context to have obtained him by pro- 
pitiating the gods at a time of gieat distress. 211 

• T.be king’s functions 

The above attributes of early ‘Vedic kingship (namely high 
dignity, piospeiity and authority) are to be connected with the im- 
portant list of the monarch’s functions. A very general description 
suggestive, however, of the king’s supicme executive power occurs 
in a poet’s prayer (III 43 3) to make the king ‘the herdsman of 
his folk’ (gopa janasya) I11 IX 33 5 the equivalent phrase janasya 
gopatib is applied to the god Soma 2| To judge from repeated re- 
ferences to the ubiquitous and watchful spies (spasab) of the gods, 2 * 
the king had acquired at an early period an extensive criminal juris- 

25 IV 42 8-9 

26 For a discussion of the above pas'age sea Thi Beginnings oj Indian Historio- 
graphy etc. pp 131-2 

27 Equal!} vague is the epithet ks.iplvin (‘protector of the earth') applied to the 
king 111 .1 number of Rgvedic passages for which sec Vcdic Index, sv 

28 Thus V aruna's spies are sealed around the god who weals golden mall and 
shinning robes (I 25 13V they set forth upon their cirand surveying the two worlds 
(VII 87 3). Yanina s and Mitra’s spies are true and never bewildered (VI 67 5) 
they are set in fields and houses for visiting ever}- spot and for unceasing watch 
(VII. 6i 3! Reference to Agni's spies of fleetest motion occur in IV 43 In X 
10 8 we read that die spies of the gods stand not still never closing their eye-lids 
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diction exercised by means o£ bis agents If we could follow Roth, 
{St. Petetsburg Dictionary , s v ) in taking fmagrbb (‘seizing alive’) 
X. 97. 1 1 m the sense of a police official, this would be a decisive 
proof of criminal jurisdiction of the king in Rgvedic times. But 
unhappily this explanation, has not been generally accepted. 

It is possible that the fiequent teferences to the laws of Varuna 
(or of Varuna and Mitia) and guaiding of the same by these deities 
imply that the earthly king was entitled to issue and enforce his 
decrees. Among such references may be mentioned I. 24. 10 re- 
ferring to Varuna’s holy laws ( adabdham varunasya vrataru ), I 25. 
10 applying to Varuna the epithet of dbrtavrata and X 10. 6. indi- 
cating greatness of the law of Varuna, and Mitia ( brhanmttrasya 
varunasya dhama ). 29 ^ ■ 

From the frequent references to wars between Aryas and Dasas 
as well as those between the Aryas themselves, it may be inferred 
that one of the king’s main functions was to exercise the supreme 
command in war. It is not without significance that the most 
famous of the Rgvedic wars, viz that between Sudas and a con- 
federate host, is known in three Rgveda passages (VII. 33. 3 and 5, 
ibid , 83. 8) as dasarajna (‘the battle with the ten kings’). In the 
simile of a warnor-king leading his army’s wings (X. 75. 4) we have 
a direct reference to the king’s exercise of his military command. 

In a number of epithets applied to the great gods in the Rgveda, 
we have, as it were, in solution one of the most characteristic func- 
tions of the king in the late Vedic as well as Smrti-Arthasastra 
State, viz , his guardianship of the Sacred Law Among these 
epithets is dhrlavrata applied to Mitia and Varuna and less often to 


29 Other refeiences are V 69 1 where Mitra and Varuna aic said to guard the 
ordinance that lasts for ever and VIII 25 8 whete they aic declared to have obtained 
their sway as rulers whose laws stand fast 
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Agni, Indra and Savitr. 3 ® *The equivalent epithet vtatapah 
is applied to Agni in VIII 1 1 i Of the same nature is the design 
nation adbyaksab dbarmanam applied tc Indra m VIII 33 23. In 
later times VS X 27 used the Rgvedic verse I. 25. 10 (applying 
dbrtavtata to Varuna) in a Rajastiya formula and this in its turn was 
transferred by S B V q 3 1 2 to the earthly king, so as to make 
the latter the upholder of the sacred law (dbrtavrata). Again, AB 
VII 13 applied to the king the epithet dharmasya gopta evidently 
by transference of adhyaksab dbarmanam designating Indra in the 
Rgvedic passage |ust cited. 

O 

Limitations of Rgvedic kingship 

. Though invested vi ith important attributes and credited with 
the exeicise of high civil and military functions, the early Vedic 
kingship was fai from being absolute To begin with, the concep- 
tion of the omnipotent divine law (yiata or dbaman ) and the all- 
powerful custom ( dhaima or dbatmaa ) tuled out from the first the 
kinsr s claim to legislation In the maded classification of the four 
castes again, unconnected as vet with the concept c*f Dharma, vve 
have a distant paiallel of the Anglo-Saxon folk-right fixing the status 
as well as the privileges and obligations of each class by virtue of its 
membership of the folk." We have next to mention the distinctive 
feature of the Vedic Scate, viz that not only was the conception of 
public sacrifices alien to the genius of the people, but that the priestly 
function was from the first differentiated from the royal.'* 3 We 

30 The title dbihurata is applied to Varuna ml 25 8 and 10, I 44 14 I 

141 9, II 1 4 X 65 5 etc It unapplied to Mitra and Varuna ml 15 6 VIII 

25 2 and 8 VIII 2-j 3 In VI 68 to it applies to Indra and Varuna, in VIII 44 
25 to Agni in VI 19 5 to India, in IV 53 4 to Savitar 

31 For the Anglo-Saxon Folk-right see Johftc The Constitutional History of 
Mediaeval England, p 5 

32 For criticism of Zunmer s view op cit , pp 195-96 that the king’s son could 
act as purobita. see Vedic Index, s v vama and Devapi 
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may point also to the undefined check which the Rgvedic sabha and 
iamiti probably imposed upon the king. 

Kingship in the Rgveda, as in latei times, was anything but 
secure. The danger from rivals and enemies is repeatedly referred to 
in a royal coronation hymn (X 174) of the last Rgvedic stratum. 
The immediately preceding hymn (X 173) embodies in a senes of 
pregnant similes the poet’s passionate prayer for stability of the royal 
rule May not, says the poet, the king’s sway ( rastra ) fall away, 
may the long be steadfast (dbmva) and immovable ( avtcacah ) like 
the mountain, like the god Indra, like the sky and earth and so 01^. 

Summary 

Dim and indistinct as is the picture cf kingship presented 
by the Rgveda Samhita, we can broadly distinguish some cf its prin- 
cipal features. We have first to note that no particular sanctity was 
attached to the king’s person or family, there being only one 
recorded and evidently exceptional mstffree of a king being described 
as a derm-god Still more significant is the fact that the king’s func- 
tion was from the first differentiated from that of the priest while 
the conception of a public priesthood was practically unknown. The 
king’s authority was indicated thus early by a number of technical 
terms and it implied at least the submission of the people to his will 
The king was evidently the highest executive authouty and the 
supreme commander in war, and was perhaps already in control of 
the criminal jurisdiction Kingship, then, was essentially a magis- 
tracy charged with exercise of the highest administrative and military 
functions. In fact we have in the Rgveda a number of titles of royal 
officers — gramant, senant and perhaps also madhyamast and fwagtbb 
— as well as technical terms like bah, pointing to the rudiments of 
an administrative machinery From the importance attached 
to divine law and custom we can safely infer that these opeiated as 
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checks on the king’s authority. Restraints of a constitutional charac- 
ter were probably imposed by the existence of the Vedic Councils 
and Assemblies, but these unfortunately cannot be defined for want 
of data. 


Constitutional types 

While monarchy is the normal type of constitution in the 
Rgvedic polity, it has been held to present a number of sub-types. 
In his work Altindisches Leben Zimmer distinguishes two such 
principal varieties, namely hereditary and elective monarchies Of 
the first and commoner type he finds examples in the four genera- 
tions of kings among the Yrtsus and the still longer genealogy of 
the Purus. References to the second type in which the king was 
elected by the visas (‘Clans’ or ‘Cantons’), are found, according to 
the same scholar, in X. 124 8 giving the simile of the king’s elec- 
tion by the vis and X. 173 conveying the poet's prayer for an 
elected king, not to speak o™ whole series of AV . texts (I. 9, III. 4, 
IV. 22 etc.) uttered as benedictions on a newly consecrated ruler.'" 
Besides the two types of constitutions set forth above, Zimmer 
cautiously suggests X. 97. 6 (simile of rajans attending a * samiti) as 
implying a third form of government which was probably similar 
to that mentioned by Tacitus for Ancient Germany. In this type 
there was no single head m times of peace, the several members of 
the ruling family exercising the ruling power equally." Zim- 

33 Cf Zimmer op at , p 162 — “An dci Spitze dcs Staatcs steht als Lenkei des 
Ganzcn dei Komg (rajan) Die Htrrschei — wurde im Stnmme 1st in vielen Fallen 
eme crbliche Vadhrya^va Divodasa Atithigva, Pijavana, Sudas finden wn de. 
Reihe nach als Urgrossvatci, Grossvater, Vatci und Sohn nber die Trtsu gebicten, 
cine noch langerc Genealogie lasst sich bci den Pfiiu hersteilen Nicht so bci 
alien Stammen Wir haben sicheie Zeugmsse, dass auch Wahlmonarchien bestanden 
in denen die Kontge von den Gauen gewahlt wurden 

34 See Zimmer, op cit , p 176 where aftei quoting the above text he observes 
— “Durfen wir etwa nach altgcrmamschcm Vorbild untci den vedischcn Stammen 
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mer 3j indeed finds in AV I 9. 3, III 4 3, and IV. 22 evidence of a 
ftiember of the royal family making himself sole lord ( ckarat ) by 
encroaching upon his kinsmen ( sajata ) such as was attempted, 
though in vain, by Arminius among the Teutonic Cherusci. 

In considering the above view we may state at the out-set 
that all authorities seem to be agreed about the existence of heredi- 
tary monarchy in Rgvedic times. As regards elective monarchy, 
however, Geldner 111 has argued that the crucial passage (AV III. 
4 2) cited by Zimmer means not election of the lung by the clan 
(or canton), but his acceptance by the subjects. This is based upqp 
the equation of the A V passage just cited (tvam viso vrnatam 
rajyaya ) with RV. X 173 . 1 ( yisastva fart a vancbantu ), leading to 
the conclusion that -J vr means vanch It may however be contend- 
ed that the single Rgvedic passage X 173 1 may at least with equal 
reason be equated with RV X 124. 8 (viso na rajdnam vrnanah ) as 
well as AV III. 4 just cited (tv am viso vrnatam rajyaya ) 36 ' 1 

As for Zimmer’s third type which may be called for want of a 
better title ‘dynastic government’, we may point out that the crucial 
passage in the RV X. 97. 6 ( rajanah samitavwa) probably implies 
that the rapins (‘princes’) were the most distinguished members of 
the Samiti which evidently contained also popular elements 17 
On the other hand the AV texts cited by Zimmer seem un- 

neben crblichcm Konigthum unci Wahlmon.irclvc noch cine dntte Staatsfotm 
annehmen? Die namlich,, class im Fncclcn tier Stamm kc.n cmzclncs Oberhaupt 
hattq, sondern mehrere Glicder der Kon.glichcn Familie die Hcrnchaft ausubten ” 

35 O-p cit , pp 176-177 Traces of this fo m of government jre found by 

Zimmer, (p 176 «) even in the Avesta • 

36 Vedtsche Studien , 2 303 In VI sv rajan Gc'dner’s view is taken to be 

the more probable although it is admitted that the monarchy might have been 
sometimes elective 

36a It may be noted that Whitney translates vrnalam rayyayd of AV III 4 2. 
and Keith rendeis the same phrase in TS III 3 9 as ‘choose unto kingship ’ 

37 For references to the popular composition of the samiti m the AV see 
below 
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doubtedly to support his case. To take a few examples, m A 1 / r 
I. 9. 3 the poet prays to Indr a to set the king in supremacy over hfe 
kinsmen (sajatd), ibid III. 4 1. conveys the poet’s prayer to the 
gods that the new king may bear rule as ‘sole king’, in ibid IV 
22. 1, 6 and 7 the wish is expressed that the king may reign as 
‘sole chief’ Evidence of a still more positive character in favour of 
the above constitutional type is found in some Brahmana texts to be 
quoted below. 


The King’s administration 

To the Rgvedtc times we may trace the beginnings of an ad- 
ministrative system We have already observed how the RV refeis 
to the spies of Vaiuna and other gods These ate probably reflec- 
tions of the king’s agents for exercise of criminal justice. Two titles 
occurring in the RV hymn (X. 97 >11-12) viz. madhyamasi and 
pvagrbh (‘seizing alive’) were taken by earlier scholars to refer to the 
king’s judicial and police officers respectively. But this interpreta- 
tion has not found general acceptance. 

The RV. also shows the beginnings of financial administra- 
tion The technical term bah is used in some RV. passages (e g. V 
1. 10) to mean an offering to a god. But in other passages it defi- 
nitely refers to contributions from the subjects. To take one 

38 In PW sv, Roth took the similes of madhyamasi X 97 12 and fivagrbh 
X 97 1 1 to refer respectively to a judicial sentence and to a criminal escaping from 
the authorities Zimmer p 180 accepts the interpretation of madhyamasi as judge 
delivering judgment but he thinks that fivagrbh can be rendered as ' Verfolger ’ 
Whitney, however, in translating AV IV 9 4 renders madhyama'si as 'the midmost 
man especially the leader about whom his men encamp, for his greater safety, in 
the night In Glossar 131 Gcldner takes it to mean ‘a third king who is neutral 
between two enemies Accoiding to VI (sv dharma and madhyamastha ) madhya- 
masi probably refers to voluntary arbitration, while madhyamestha (AV III 8 2), 
madhyamastha (VS XXVII 5) and madbyamastheya ( TS IV 4 5 1) refer to a 
chief in relation to his followers 
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'example, X 173 6 expresses the poet’s prayer to India to make the 
subjects ( vtsah ) bringers of ball ( bahbrtab ) to a newly consecrated 
king alone. To judge by other analogies, the bah was at first pro- 
bably voluntary in character but afterwards it became a compulsory 
payment. If we are to infer from later examples, the bait of the 
RV. was probably a charge on the agricultural produce as well as 
the live-stock of the villagers. Another source of the king’s revenue 
hinted at in the RV consisted of tribute (also called by the same 
title bait) exacted from conquered enemies. Thus in course of a 
hymn magnifying the achievements of Agni, we read (VII. 6. 5) how 
the god forced the people ( vis ) to become bringers of ball ( balihrtab ) 
to king Nahusa. In another hymn addressed to Indra we are told 
(VII. 18 19) in connection with a certain victory won by the Gods 
that three specified peoples paid him a horse’s head as bah These 
passages are usually taken to imply the exaction of tribute from con- 
quered enemies by earthly kings It will appear from the above 
that the Rgvedic king’s revenue was derived in part from contri- 
butions from subjects and partly from tribute of conquered com- 
munities For the realization of these revenues the long must have 
employed appropriate agents about whose identity, however, we are 
unfortunately in the dark. -1 ” 

We may trace back in the RV the beginnings of military 
administration as a branch separate from the civil. The title senarit 
(‘leader of the army’) is applied figuratively to the God Indra (VII 
20 5), to a dicer (X. 34. 12), to the God Manyu or Anger personi- 
fied (X. 84. 2) and literally in IX. 96. 1. Anothei military office, 
that of Purpati (‘lord of the foit’) occurs in I 173 10 It has been 
doubted (Ludwig, op cii , III. 204, followed by VI s v ) whether 
the post was a permanent one similar to that of the gramani, or/ 

39 On the above see also Hindu Revenue System bv the present writer 
PP 4'5' IO - 
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whether it was applied to a chief appointed over a fort when it was 
actually occupied against hostile attack But at any rate the title is 
an exclusively military one. 

An administrative title mentioned as early as in the RV. and 
destined to last far down to the early Buddhist times is gramant 
The precise significance of this term has been a subject of dispute for 
a long time. According to Weber, 10 it was originally applied to a 
qttoopdeader and afterwards it signified the chief of the village. 
Combining 'the military and territorial associations of the term, 
Zirrjmer holds 10a that the gramant was the leader of the local levy 
and was probably identical with the vrajagatt of another Rgvedtc 
text. It seems probable that the gramant was at first a troop-leader 
but afterwards became the village headman when the tribes had 
settled down in the land. If the gramant had acquired the latter 
sense in Rgevdic times, it would follow that the beginnings of village 
administration may be traced back to the RV. Whatever that may be, 
the gramant s office had become even thus early proverbial for its 
prosperity. In X. 62. n a prince (or chief) is praised for his gifts 
under the titles sahasrada and gramant. Another passage (X. 107. 
5-6) extols the giver of sacrificial gifts as first gramant [gramantra - 
gram), as Rsi, as Brahman, as Soma chanter and so forth. 

Reference may be made in the next place to the Rgvedic Ksattr 
whose office was continued down to the Yajus Samhita and Brah- 
mana times. In VI 13. 2 the title is applied metaphorically to the 
God Agni in the sense of ‘distributor of good things to 

40 Uber den rapsuya, p 65, n 7 — "Grdmani 1st urspmnglich wohl cm 
Schaarcnfuhrcr stcundar dcr Vorstchcr cincs Doifcs, grama namlich, ernes 
Stammes mit gravan, gm guru bcdcutcl ursprunglich wohl nur schwere (cag 
cimahnendc), wichtgc Masse, cm Haufen Mannschaft, erst sccundar^ Doif ” 

40a Of ctt , p 171 — “Das Dorf wnd icprasctitiert durch den gramant 
‘Anfuhier dcs Hcerbanncs’ dcr bcstimmten Ortschaft, an eincr andem Stclle 
gRV 10, 179, 2) wud cr vrajapati genannt ” 
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his worshippers ’ This would suggest that even thus early a court 
official called Ksattr was chaiged with the duty of distributing food 
to the king and his retinue. 


The kings retainers and dependants 
To judge from certain indications the germs of an aristocracy 
of service may have arisen already in the Rgvedic period. We refer 
in the first place to the terms tbhas and ibhyas, which accoiding to 
some scholars apply to the class of king’s retainers. 11 We may next 
consider the terms upastis and stis applying, as is generally hel^, to 
the group of the king’s clients ot dependants. That they were 
regarded more or less as personal possessions is suggested by goods 
or strength (vajaj and stis being mentioned alongside as blessings 
sought for from Indra (VII. 19. 1 1), by a poet’s prayer to Agni to 
become the protector of stis and selves (X. 69 4) and by a prayer 
to the same effect to the gods Mitra and Varuna (VII. 66 3). The 
relation between patron and client is more directly suggested by a 
prayer (X. 97 23) to “the most excellent plant whose upastis are 
other plants” to make the peoples “upastis to ourselves.” We shall 
see prcsgitly what further light is thrown upon the composition ot 
this class by an important A V passage. Meanwhile we may state 
our view that the upastis consisted of officers and sections of the 
people standing in a position of immediate dependence on the king 

The order of princes or nobles 

Alongside the class of the king’s retainers and dependants stood 
the order of princes or nobles. What high rank was enjoyed by the 

41 Ibha is translated as above by Roth, Ludwig Zimmct and the authois o£ 
the Vedtc Index On the other hand it is taken by Pischel and Gcldnci m the 
tuditional sense of an elephant ’ The duivative word ibhya m the RV is inter- 
preted as 'letainer’ by Roth Ludwig and Zimmer, but as ‘rich’ by Pischel and 
Geldner See Vedtc Index and Walter Ncissci, Znm Worterbuch des Rgveda, I, 
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princes ( rafaputras ) is proved by X. 40. 3 comparing them with the 
divine Asvins. The distinctive privilege of the nobles probably was < 
that they fought fiom chariots and were equipped with mail armour, 
unlike the mass of freemen who fought on foot apparently without 
^aimour. A striking contrast between these two types of warriors igr 
presented by V. 58 4 where the arm-mighty hand-to-hand soldier^ 
( mustiha bahtfjutab), as well as the brave hero with good horses 
(s adasvo snvirah ) is said to be the gift of the Maruts Again, it is 
significant that repeatedly in RV (I 173 4-5, II 17. 3, VI 21, 1, ; 
22 =5, 29 2, VIII 4 13, 33. 14, IX 97, 49) Indra the great war- 
god re given the epithet of ratbestha (car-fi^htei). The vivid picture 
in VI. 75 (the so-called ‘battle-hymn’) of 'the warrior armed with 
formidable bow and poison-besmeared arrows, equipped with 
armour (varmm) and riding in his chanot as he rushes confidently 
into the fray, must have been drawn from contemporary life 
What insignificant pait was relatively played by the ordinary free- 
man is illustrated by a lemarkable passage VI 41. 5 contrasting the 
vis with wars 1,1 On the political status enjoyed by the nobles, the 
RV is almost completely silent. But if we may infer from the com- 
plete absence of leferences to the king’s grant of land or territorial 
jurisdictions to these people, their distinction must have been 
mainly of a personal character 

The position of the priestly class in the Rgvedic State 
The keynote of the Brahmana’s position in the Vedic State and 
Society is struck in the famous and oft-quoted Pttmsasukta (RV X. 
9°) There we are told how the Brahmana, Rajanya, Vaisya and 

sv ib ha fot references to which we may add Geldncr, Der Rgveda, p 384 (for 
rendeung of ibha as ‘elephant’) 

41a fra\ma ava •pTtanaiu fra vtksu (‘Guard us in wars, guard us among our 
people ’ Griffith) 
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Sudra represented (or were produced out of) the mouth, the arms, 
•the thighs a lid the feet of the Cosmic Man at the beginning of 
Creation. 12 “This evidently implies what may be called the Brah- 
mana’s Divine Right to social precedence by virtue of his original 
Creation ^Another late RV hymn X. 109 introduces us more directly 
*b the question of the Brahmana’ s civil status in these times Here 
•the king or the ksatnya is enjoined under the most solemn threats 
and high promises to restore the Brahmana’s wife to her husband. 
We read how the boundless sea, the fierce-flowing fire and the Heav- 
enly floods exclaimed against the outrage on a Brahmana, how the 
Seven Rsis proclaimed the terrible might of the outraged wife, how 
Soma, Mitra and Vaiuna as well as Agin joined m her restoration and 
how on the other hand the kings having restored her shared the fuH- 
ncss of the earth and won for themselves extended sway. In the same 
context occurs the passage suggestive of the Brahmana’s divine sanc- 
tity, namely that the Brahmacann is a member of the god’s own 
body (sa devanam bhavatyekamangam). The above passages evi- 
dently, while claiming for the Brahmana the protection of the High 
Gods and the elements and raising him further to divine sanctity, 
illustrate *he insecurity of his civil liberties amid constant feuds with 
the dominant ruling class. 

One form of priesthood known to Graeco-Roman peoples had no 
chance of development in Vedic India The RV presents before us 
priestly families like those of Visvamitta, Vasistha and Bharadvaja 
But between these families and the priestly classes among the Greeks 

42 The relevant verses (X 90 11-12) are gfven below in Griffith’s translation — 

11 When they divided Piiiusa how many portions did they make? 

What did they call his month his arms? 

What did they call his thighs and feet? 

12 The Brahman was his month, of both his arms was the rajanya made 

His thighs became the Vaisya tioni h's feet the Slid 1 a was pioduccd 

These veises aie it produced m AV XIX 6 6 VS XXXI. n and TA III 12 5 
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and Romans there was one fundamental difference. The Roman 
Sacred Colleges were entrusted with guardianship cf specific branches’’' 
of public sacrifices The Greek priestly families at Eleusis and other 
places were charged with definite cults On the other hand the 
Vedic priestly families dealt with the same body of ritual based essen- 
tially on the Soma cult. The reasons for this different development 
in Vedic India have probably to be found m the weakness of the 
State organisation around which a permanent church could gather, in 
the public cults centering around the temple and last but not the 
least, in the reluctance of the singers themselves to organise the 
sacrificial ritual. 41 


J The Purohtta 

But though wanting in the organisation of public priesthood, 
the Brahmamcal order possessed in the office of the Purohtta (‘domes- 
tic priest’ of the king or great noble) the main prop of its power 
The Purohtta and his office called purohitt are known from the begin- 
ning of the historical period “ Among famous purohitas mentioned 
in the RV arc Visvamitra and Vasistha [Pur oh it as of the Bharata 
king Sudas), Devapi (Purohtta of the Kuru king Santanu) and an 
unnamed purohtta of Kurusravana Trasadasyava king of the Kurus 
By a characteristic transference of human offices to the gods, Agm 
and Brhaspati (or Brahmanaspati) are frequently described as the 
purohitas of the gods. To the king’s necessity for a purohtta to be 
expressed later in a classical passage of AB (VIII 24), we have an 
allusion in a RV passage (IV. 50 8) Here we are told that the 
people themselves pay respects to the king, of whom the Brahmana 

/ 

43 On the who'c subject see Oldcnbcrg Das Religion des Veda, pp 372-73 
|C£ Keith Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, pp 290-91 

44 F01 icfcrcnccs sec Alphabetical Index to the RV s v 
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goes before, — an evident allusion, as Oldenberg observes,* 1 ' 1 to the 
office of the furobita , (‘den Vorangcstcllten’) We are not here con- 
cerned with the priestly functions of the ptirohita except to note that 
he probably acted at first as the hotr. the singer far excellence, at the 
sacrifice.'’ 5 As regards his public functions, we have several refer- 
ences in the RV to prove that he acted even thus early in the capa- 
city of protector of the realm (rastragofa'j as he was to be called in 
the later AB. text To take a few examples, the RV. ‘hymn of 
Sudas’s triumph’, contains the passage (VII. 18. 13). — < 

‘May we in sacrifice conquer scornful Puru.’ 

This has been taken by Geldner ’ " to mean that the priest prayed in 
the sabha or the assembly-house while the king was engaged m the 
battle-field In another passage (III. 33 3) the poet Visvamitra 
claims to have helped king Bharata to cross the Vipas and thc^ 
Sutudri then in high flood, evidently during a raid or fight. 

The Popular Assemblies 

Of the Popular Assemblies of the Rgvedic as indeed also of the 
later Vedic times, we can draw a picture only in vague and general 
outline Here again we have to depend upon casual and obscure 
references in religious texts, unaided by positive data comparable to 
those embodied in chartcis, laws and historical works We may 
begin by pointing out that the sabbei and the samiti in the technical 
sense of ‘assembly’ are mentioned only in the later parts of the RV 
But the analogy of Graeco-Roman as well as of Ancient Teutonic 
Assemblies probably justifies the hypothesis that the Vedic Assemb- 

44a "Si^s Legend des Veda, p 377 The passage in the original is as follows — 
lasmai vtsah svayamevanamante yasmtn brahma piirva eti 

45 Oldenberg, op at , pp. 380-81 

45a Vedische Studten, 1, 135 n 3 The lelevant passage reads jnma pm uni 
vidalhe mrdhravacam 
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kes also dated from ancient times. Of the two Assemblies just men- 
tioned, the sabha has been variously interpreted to mean “einell 1 
gewalteren, ja exklusiven versammlung, wohl einzig ausz brah- 
manas und Maghavan,”' 1 '’ 1 ’ a village assembly presided over by the 
gramant or vrajapati l5c and more recently as ‘the standing and station- 
ary body of selected men working under the authonty of the 
samiti " l ’ d and ‘the Political Council’ or the advisory council of the 
selected few. 43 ® But none of these explanations seems to be free 
from objections. 16 It is however admitted on all hands that the 
scbba in the majority of passages means a Public Assembly. 17 On 
the political functions of the sabha, the RV. unfortunately throws 
little light. We have however in X. 71. 10 the term Kilvisasprt 
said of one victorious in the sabha. According to Ludwig 473 this can 
only refer to the remover of the blame of the slain fastened on some- 
body through accusation. The judicial functions of the sabha seem 
to be alluded to more clearly in the Yajus Samhita and Brahmana 
texts to be explained later. 


45b Ludwig, of p at , 3, 254 

45c Zimmer, of. cit , pp 173-74 

45d K P Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Pt. 1, p 18 

45c N C Bandyopadhyaya, Development of Hindu Polity "and Political 
Theories Part Ip hi 

46 Criticising Ludwig’s view Bloomfield ( /AOS Vol 19, pp 13. 18) translates 

the relevant texts differently, c g rayib sabhdvan (IV 2 5) as ‘wealth consisting of 
houses’, vidathyah sabheyah (I 91 20) as ‘genteel, of a good house’ and so 

forth So also Geldnei m his RV translation renders ‘rayih sabhavan’ separately as 
‘Besitz’ and her (gute) Gessellschaft hat’ and vidathyah sabheyah as “der in Rat dcr 
wciscn in dcr Versammlung tuchtig 1st ’’ Criticising Zimmer’s view, the authors of 
VI (s v sabha) prove from SB, FJ 3. 4 14 and CUV 3, 6 that the king went 
to the sabha just as to the samiti For discussion of the views of K P Jayaswal 
and N C Bandyopadhyaya see The Beginnings of Indian Historiography and other 
Essays, pp 149-50. 

47 Thus Bloomfield ( loc cit ), while finding for sabha the simple meaning of 
’house’ or ‘parlour’ in a number of RV and AV passages quoted by Ludwig, 
agrees that sabha generally means a public assembly 

47a Op at , 3 254 
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The other Assembly called the 1 'Samiti has been generally taken 
£0 mean the Assembly of the Folk in which the king took part." 4 
In recent times K. P. Jayaswa! 181 has attempted to prove 
that the samiti was a representative Assembly based on 
the village. But this intcrpietation has been shown elsewhere 19 to 
be without sufficient foundation. Regarding the functions of the 
samitt, Zimmer long ago suggested that the election of the king .in 
case of elective monarchies was carried out by the vis assembled in 
the samitt. In X. 166 he found a probable reference to an influential 
candidate for the throne wishing to carry through his will in the 
teeth of the samitt Whatever that may be, the RV. leaves no doufct 
that the samiti held a sufficiently important position to make its 
support a great asset to the king. In X. 166. 4 a king in course of & 
prayer for the destruction of rivals is made to say that he has mas- 
tered their citta (thought), their vrata (holy work) and their samiti™ 
In X. 191. 3 m course of another prayer for agreement in the assemb- 
ly, the poet says that the mantra is common, the samiti is com- 
mon, the manas (mind) is common and so their thought should be 
united. 51 

We have to consider in the next place some technical terms 
which have been taken to stand for assemblies In X. 14 1. 4 the 
poet invokes the gods Indra, Vayu and Brhaspati for obtaining the 
benevolence of all people in Samgati Ludwig (op cit., 3. 253) 
long ago identified this Samgati with the Samiti and his view has 
been generally accepted. We now turn to the term Vidatba which 

48 Zimmer (op cit p 174) quotes IX 53 6 (simile of a true king hurrying 
to the samiti) as well as X 11 8 (reference to .-f dawi samiti) to prove that the king 
attended the samiti 

48a Op at , Pt I p 15 

49 The Beginnings etc pp 144-46 

50 a vascittama vo vratajma vo’bam samitim dadc 

51 samano mantrah samttth samani / samanam manah saha cittamesdmj 
samanam mantramabbi mantrityu vah/samanena vo havtsa juhomij / 
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occurs in many Rgvedic passages and less often in the AV . The 
different views which have been held about the character of this 
body may be broadly divided into two classes While some scholars 
have taken it to mean ‘an assembly’ at least in a derivative sense, 
others assign to it the meaning of ‘sacrifice.’ Even within the first 
group of scholars there is room for considerable difference of opinion, 
for unlike Roth who held it to be an assembly for secular or reli- 
gious purposes or for war Ludwig took it to mean primarily an 
assembly of Maghavans and Brahmanas, while Zimmer understood 
it to be a smaller assembly than the samtti j2 
J We may conclude this portion of our narrative with a few 
general observations. Without attaching too much importance to 
tfie argument from analogy, we may quote here a parallel instance to 
illustrate the necessity of extreme caution in drawing general con- 
clusions about the constitutional significance of Ancient Popular 
Assemblies. In the case of the Anglo-Saxon Council intensive re- 
search has recently shown that notwithstanding instances of depen- 
dence of ldividual kings on popular support, its functions were 
apparently of a deliberative chaiacter Indeed frequent instances of 
expulsion or murder of kings suggest that the Council had no consti- 


52 According to Roth (PW s v), vidatha primarily means ‘order’, then ‘the 
concrete body giving orders’ and lastly 'the assembly for secular or religious pur- 
poses or for war ’ Ludwig, (Rv tr III 259 If ) takes vidatha primarily to mean the 
assembly specially of Maghavans and Brahmans Zimmer, (op cit , p 177) quoting 
RV II 27 12 (where a worshipper of the Adityas is said to be vidathesu prasastak ) 
takes it to be a smaller assembly than the samtti On the other hand Oldcnberg 
(SBE vol 46, p 26) gives it the derivative sense of ‘sacrifice ’ According to 
Geldner (op cit , I 147) vidatha has the primary sense of ‘knowledges’ ‘wisdom.’ 
‘priestly lore’ and the derivative sense of ‘sacrifice’ and ‘spiritual authority ‘ So he 
translates (Der Rgveda ) vidatha (II 12 5, III 3 3 etc) as ‘Weisheit.’ 1 ndathesu 
samrat (III 55 7) as ‘der Alllierr uber das opfer,’ and vitathyona samrat (IV 21 2) 
as ‘wie cm weiser Komg ’ Lastly Bloomfield ( JAOS vol 19, pp 12 £E) makes it 
mean 'the house’ in the first instance anti then the ‘sacrifice as connected with the 
house ’ 
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tutional means of enforcing its wishes against royalty As regards 
Jhe Council’s alleged fight of electing the king, it has been shown 
that after the tenth century the toyal succession followed in the 
overwhelming majority of known instances, the election phrase not- 
withstanding, the ordinary system of primogeniture. In the few 
instances of actual election it amounted to mere recognition on the 
part of the chief men of the kingdom individually In Bede’s time 
the succession was not left to election but was settled beforehand by 
the reigning king / 3 


[/53 See on this subject R Munro Chadwick, Studies in Anglo-Saxon Institutions 
Excursus IV — The functions of the Council especially with reference to the election 
of kings 



CHAPTER II 


The State in the Athakva-Veda 


Introductory 


Between the charms, spells and incantations of the AV 
Samhtta and the hymns and prayers of the RV Sambita there is all 
the difference between a popular and a hieratic religion. But in res- 
pect of political institutions we can trace on the whole a close affinity 
between these two great compilations of sacred texts. 

The tribes and peoples -mentioned in the AV. as far as they go 
are on the whole common to the RV To take a few instances, the 
Vaitahavyas otherwise called Srnjayas known to the RV are charac- 
terised in AV (V. 18. io-ii, 19. 11) as former mighty rulers who 
were ruined for oppressing Brahmanas. So also the Rusamas men- 
tioned in RV V. 30 12-15 are re f erre d to in dV. XX. 127 1 On 
the other hand a new people, the Kasts, whose kings figured in the 
Brahmanas and Upamsads as champions of Vedic Cultuie, are men- 
tioned in the Pai-p-paiada recension of AV V 22. 14. Aj examples 
of the barbarians beyond the Aryan pale, AV V. 22 7-8 and 14 
refers to the Gandbans, the Mujavants, the Mahavrsas, the 
Bahlikas, the Angus and the Magadbas, of whom all but the first are 
unknown to the RV 

In the AV. as in the RV the Aryas are still distinguished from 
the Dasyus or Dasas. More important is the division into fout 
varnas (the Brahmana, the Rajanya, the Vaisya, the Sudra) which 
between themselves comprised the whole social system An AV 
text (XIX 6) again reproduces with slight variations the famous RV 
hymn (X 90) describing the Brahmana, the Rajanya, the Vaisya 
and the fSiidra to have been formed out of the limbs of the Primeval 
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Man In this is evidently implied the doctrine of social gradation 
*of the foui (lasses by virtue of what may be called their original 
creation. 


Kingship in the Atharvaveda 

The AV knows monarchy as the normal type of constitution 
Among famous kings singled out for praise in this work are Kaurama, 
king of the Rusamas (XX. 127. 1) and Patiksit, king of the Kurus 
(XX. 127. 7-10). 

The king’s position, as in the Rgveda, is one of the highgst 
dignity. In the fashion of the RV , the AV applies the honorific 
epithet rdfan to the gods Varuna, Soma, Yama and Agni. 1 Signi- 
ficant of the dignified position of the AV king is the fact that in 
III. 3. 1 and 5 in course of a prayer intended for restoration of an 
exiled king, Agni is invoked to lead with respect 2 3 4 “yon man of bes- 
towed oblation,” while Indra and Agm and all the gods are declared 
to have maintained for him security ( ksema ) m the people (vis). ^ 

In other passages stress is laid upon the king’s authority over 
his subjects. In its mildest form this principle is found in IV. 8. 4 
conveying, as in RV X 173, the poet’s prayer that all the people 
(visas) may desire the king.’ Of the same chaiacter is AV VII. 94 
( = RV X. 173. 6) invoking Indra to make the people (vis) “like- 
minded, wholly ours ” l A stronger note is sounded in XIX. 41 
where the gods are invoked to make royalty, strength and force sub- 


1 For references see Griffith’s tr , Indexes to volumes I & II s v king, sec also A 
Complete Alphabetical Index of all the words in the Atharvaveda, prepared and 
published by Swarm Visheshwaranand and Swarm Nityanand, s v Raja 

2 Namas in the original, tr as ‘homage by Whitney and Lanman, but here 
rendered in die more general sense of ‘respect'. 

3 visastvd sarva vanchantu 

4 yatha na Indrah kevalir vtsah sammanaskarat 
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missive to the king. 5 6 More significant is III 4 used m the ritual 
texts for the establishment of a king. It contains (Ibid., 1) the 1 
poet’s exhortation to the king to bear rule as the lord of the people, 
sole king’ (yisam patir e karat), to become ‘one for waiting on, for 
respect’ ( upasadyo namasyah) and so forth. With this may be men- 
tioned IV. 22 used, according to the ritual authorities, for victory 
in battle as well as for consecration of a king. In it the poet prays 
(Ibid , 1-5) to Indra to ‘make this man sole chief of the people 
(imam vt'sdmekavrsam krnu), to ‘unman all his enemies’ ( mramitrdn - 
afanuhi), to ‘make them subject to him in the contests for pre-emi- 
nence’ (satrum randhaya sarvamasmai ), to make him ‘the summit 
of authorities’ ( varsma ksatraham), to make him ‘nches-lord of riches’ 
and ‘people-lord of people’ (dhanapatir-dhananam visdm vispatih), 
to make him ‘the sole chief of the people’ and ‘uppermost of kings 
descended from Manu’ ( ekavrsam jananam-uta rdjndm-uttamam 
manavanam ). In the above, it will be noticed that the king’s attri- 
butes ate said to comprise the highest dignity as well as unchallenged 
and supreme authority. Rastra (‘royalty’) and the destruction of 
rivals aie the blessings for which a chief prays to an amulet (mam) 
in I. 29. 4. The climax is reached in VI. 86 glorifying a person 
desirous of supremacy with the epithets ‘chief of Indra,’ ‘chief of 
Heaven, chief of earth’ as well as ‘chief of all existence,’ ‘the sum- 
mit of mankind,’ and ‘part-sharer of the gods.’ 0 That the king’s 
sway was sometimes felt to be oppressive is proved by VI. 40 2 


5 tato r as tram balamOjas ca jatam tad ns mat deva ufasamtiamantu 

6 The relevant passages in the original are as follows — 

vrsendrasya vrsa divo vrsa prtbtvya ay am j 
vrsa visvasya bhiftasya tvam-ekavrso bhavaj 
samrad-asyasuranam kakun-mamtsyanam / 
devanam-ardhabhdg-asi tvam-ekavrso bhavaj 
For tndrasya in the above, Whitney and Lanman suggest atndrasya or tdhrasya 
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where in the midst of a prayer for peace and security the wish is 
oppressed that the wrath of kings may be turned to other places 
(anyatra rdjnamabhiydtu manyuh ). 7 8 9 

Not only is kingship in die A V. vested with high dignity and 
authority, but there is a tendency to strengthen it with the tie of 
divuie sanctity. In the delightful story of Panksit who is described 
in XX. 127 as a model king, he is acclaimed not only as ‘sovran- 
whom all people love, the king who ruleth over all’, but also as ‘ex- 
ceeding mortals like a god.” 1 Other passages would seem to identify 
kingship with divinity. In the passage above cited (VI. 86. 3) a 
chief desirous of supremacy is greeted, as we have seen, with the* 
epithet ‘part-sharer of the gods.’ This is reminiscent of the title 
ardhadeva applied to king Trasadasyu in the Rgvedic text (IV. 42. 
9). Again 111 IV. 8. 3 in course of a hymn used for the consecration 
of a king, a whole Rgvedic verse III. 38. 4 addressed to the god Indra 
boldly transferred to the earthly lung. This transference probably 
suggests a conscious attempt to invest the earthly lung with the 
attributes of divine Indra. q Connection with Indra is directly ex- 

7 The same qualities are ascribed metaphorically (VI 98) to the god Indra 111 
his aspect of laler of divine subjects ( dawirvisah ) Here he is acclaimed not only as 
‘over-king among kings’ ( adbiritjo rdjasu), but also as ‘one to be famed, to be 
praised, to be greeted, to be waited on, and to be reverenced’ ( carkrtya idyo vand- 
yascofasadyo namasyab ) Mention may be made of the long hymn XIII i addressed 
to Rohita (“The Ruddy One”, a form of the sun), which Bloomfield (quoted by 
Whitney and Lanman, p 709) regarded as “an a'lcgoncal exaltation of a king and 
his queen ” Here the poet piays (ibid , 2 and 10) that the Deity may mount the 
people that are sprung from him ( visa a roha tvadyonayo yah) and that the people 
may enter into the Deity with propitious mind ( tdstva visantu manasd stvena ) 

8 rajno visvajaninasya yo devomai tya ah j * 

vaisvdnarasya sustutima ittnotd Panksit ah ‘ XX 127 7 The above follows 
Griffith’s tr 

9 Tlie verse in Whitney and Lanman’s tianslation is as follows- — 

‘Him approaching all waited upon ( part-bbiis ), clothing himself in fortune he 
goes about (car), having own brightness, great is that name of the vmle (vrsan) 
Asura, having all forms, he appioacheth immortal things ’ Commenting on the 
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pressed in IV 22 7 where the king performing the consecration 
ceremony is called ‘one having Indra as his companion ( Indrasakha ) 
Nevertheless we have the fundamental fact that the AV does not 
claim for the king, any more than the RV , a divine descent. In 
IV 22. 5 quoted above, the poet is content to pray to Indra to 
make this king “the uppermost of kings descended from Manu’ 
who is simply ‘the first man’, ‘the father of the human race’, accoid- 
mg to the ideas of the Vedic Indians. 

Rastra , rajya and ksatra 

The AV carries forward the conception of the technical terms 
known from the Rgvedia times, which lelate to the king’s domi- 
nion or authority and the like We ha\e an instance of a literal use 
of rastra (‘kingdom’) in the story of Panksit above quoted (XX 127 
9-10). Of rajya (‘royalty’ or ‘dominion’) we have a metaphorical 
use in XI. 6. 15 and XVIII. 4. 31 where it is applied to the kingdom 
of the plants and that of Yama respectively It is used in the literal 
sense of ‘kingdom’ or ‘kingship’ in III. 4. 2 {tv am viso vrnatam 
rajyaya ) and IV 8 1 (sa idja rajyamamtmanyatamidam ). In several 
passages ksatra (‘ruling power’ or ‘dominion’) and rastrf are closely 
associated with the king. Thus in XV 10. 2 a king is enjoined to 
esteem his vrdtya guest as better than himself, for ‘so does he not 
offend against ksatia' and ‘so does he not offend against 
rastra. 10 In XIX 30 3-4 a magic amulet is praised as 
protector of rastra and increaser of ksatra. In VI. 54 intended for 
increase of a person’s superiority, Indra is invoked (Ibid , 1 & 2) 
to increase hts ksatra as the rain the grass,’ and make him superior 

above Lanman suggests that the phrase asurasya nama in the original is a periphrasis 
of usury am, 'the divinity that doth hedge a king 

10 In the above ksatra and rastra are translated by Whitney and Lanman as 
‘dominion’ and ‘roialty’ respectively 
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to his fellow in the sphere of rastra. The prayer for the king’s rest- 
ing at the summit of the rastra and foi his unfading ksatra occurs 
respectively in III. 4. 2 and VI. 98 2. Othei passages include ksatra 
and rastra with similar attributes among the king s highest posses- 
sions. Take, e.g. the prayei for prosperity in XIX. 24 desiring for 
its object rastra , maht ksatta (high dominion), ayts (long life), varcas 
(lustre) and other qualities In III. 5 2. a magic amulet is invoked 
to bestow ksatra (dominion) and tayi (wealth) upon a person and to 
make him familiar (?) in the sphere of rastra 11 Another passage 
(X. 3. 12) invokes a magical amulet for bestowal of rastra and ksatra 
(‘Kingdom’ and ‘authority’), pasu (cattle) and ojas (strength). We 
have a longer list in XII. 5. 8 where a K'satnya who takes away a 
Brahmana’s cow and oppresses a Brahmana is threatened with the 
loss of his brahma (spiritual power), ksatra, rastia, vis (people), tvisih 
(brilliance), ya'sas (fame) varcas (lustre) and dravmam (wealth) In 
a few other passages ksatra is mentioned with varcas amongst the 
king’s attributes. Thus V 18 4 tells us how a Brahmana’s cow 
being eaten by a Rajanya takes away his ksatra and varcas 
(‘splendour’) and ruins everything. So also XVIII. 2, 60, which is 
a stanza in *a funeral hymn to be used in the case of a deceased 
Ksatnya, requires the bow to be taken away from his hand along 
with his ksatra, varcas, and bala (‘strength’) 

The above passages throw some light upon the attributes of 
kingship m these times. Kingship at this period involved, it would 
seem, not only the possession of brilliance, fame and wealth, but also 
the control over the kingdom (rastra). , This last anticipated the 
phenomenon of territorial monarchy which was to be fully evolved 
out of the primitive tribal kingship in the following period. In the 
next place, kingship according to the above passages involved 

11 For rastram in this passage the Paippalada recension has ksatnim 
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authority over the subjects ( vis ), a point to be repeatedly inculcated 
in the later Sambitds and the Brahmanas Another attribute of tfie 
king predicated in the above is Brahma usually translated as spiritual 
power. In the present context this term could only have been used 
in a metaphorical sense since the complete separation of the temporal 
and spiritual powers seems to be characteristic of the Vedic State 
from early times. 

Relations between brahma and ksatra 

Reference has just been made to the characteristic Vedic view of 
the separation of the temporal and spiritual powers. It is in the AV 
that the two terms indicative of these powers, viz., brahma and ksatra , 
both of which are found in the Rgveda , are first brought into mutual 
relation. The high significance as well as essential difference of these 
powers is hinted at in XV. xo. 3-4 where brahman (‘sacrament’) and 
ksatra, deriving their origin from the mystical vratya, are said to 
enter Brhaspati and Indra respectively. The conception of brahma 
and ksatra as the two dominant powers is reflected in II. 15 4 where 
in a charm against fever brahma and ksatra are mentioned in a num- 
ber of diads that do not fear and are not harmed. 12 Another passage 
(X. 5. 1-5) joining the sacrificial water successively with Brahman 
and ICsatra, as well as Indra, and Soma in a charm foi victory, illus- 
trates the quasi-sanctity of these powers. 

Summary 

In summing up the above facts it would appear that kingship 
in the AV , inspite of a strong tendency to invest it with divine 
sanctity, remained essentially, as in the Rgveda , a magistracy charged 
with exercise of the highest administrative and military functions. 


12 yatba brahma ca ksairam ca na bibhito na nsyatah 
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The concepts of cosmic order (rta'j, divine ordinances (yrata or dha- 
fnan) and ancient custom (pratbamant dharmani and dharmam pmd- 
nam ) IJ met with in the AV , continued to operate as moral restraints 
on the king’s powers. To judge by the significant term rdjakrt applied 
to the rdjans (III. 5 7), it would appear that certain elements may 
have come to act as constitutional checks on the king’s authority. 
The instability o£ the king’s position referred to in KV X 174 and 
the like is reflected in a larger measure by a senes of AV hymns 
intended for the restoration of an exiled king. 

The King’s administration 

As compared with the administration of the Rgvedic times, that 
of the AV seems to have attained a certain degree of definiteness* 
The repeated references in the AV. 1 ' to the ever watchful spies of 
the gods suggest, as in the case of the RV , the king’s control ovei 
criminal jurisdiction by means of appropriate agents. Regard- 
ing crimes against property, we hear of thieves bound in stocks but 
whether this was done by the king’s authority or by the robbed is 
uncertain. 15 We have, however, positive evidence that the sabhd 
(or a committee of the same) acted as a court of justice in the times of 
the AV and later Samhitas 

As regards finance, AV repeatedly refers to the term bait signi- 
fying ‘contributions from subjects’ even in the Rgvedic times. In 


13 Foi d hitman cf II i 3, £01 dharma VI 51 3, fot dha’-mant prathamani, 
VII 5 1 for vrata, XVIII, 1 5 for dharmam pttriiiiam, XVIII 3 1 

14 C£ IV 16 4 where in a prayer to Varum we lead how the god’s ‘thousand- 
eyed’ spies, proceeding from the sky, look over the catth beneath them (d va spasab 
pra carantldamasya sahasraksa att pasyantt bhttmtm), V 6 3 where Sonia’s rays aie 
described as spies never-closing their eyes and present everywhere with fctteis for 
tying (tasya spaso na nimisanti hhUruaytih pade pade pastnab santi setave) Also 
cf XVIII 1 9 stating how the spies of the gods about here never stand still and 
nevei close their eye-lids (na ttsthanti na mmisantyete devanam spasa tha ya caranti) 

15 See VI s v tdym f or references 
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some passages (X 7 39, X. 8. 15, XIX 55 3, XI. 1. 6; XI. 6 
18-19 etc.) it is used in the metaphorical sense of ‘tribute’ or 1 
‘offering’ paid by human or divine beings to the gods But in other 
passages it definitely stands for contnbutions paid by the people to 
the king Thus in III 4. 3 in the midst of blessings invoked for 
the newly consecrated king, we are told that he shall see arrive much 
tribute This passage would seem to imply that bait had already 
become a compulsory payment instead of a voluntary one. Another 
hymn (III 29) which is concerned with the offering of a white-footed 
sheep at certain sacrifices begins thus. — « What the kings share 
among themselves — the sixteenth of what is offered and bestowed 
— }on assessors (sabbrfsact) *of Yama, from that the white-footed 
sheep, given (as) ancestral offering, releases ’ Further on we read — 
‘He who gives a white-footed sheep commensurate with (his) world 
he ascends unto the firmament, where a tax is not paid by a weal-, 
man for a stronger ’ The purport of the whole passage is that the 
sacnficer by offering the sheep is released from payment that would 
be otherwise due to Yama s councillors on his admission into the 
other world In the above the term translated as tax is in the 
original sulka, a new revenue item introduced here for the *first time 
Again, the striking picture of Heaven as a place where sulka is not 
paid by a weak man for a stronger" 1 proves conclusively the compul- 
sory character of the payment in question In so far as the specific 
rate of 1/16 is concerned, it already proves the tax as consisting of 
a certain proportion of the property of the subjects. Another passage 
(IV 22 2) introduces us for^the first time to definite heads of reve- 
nue anticipating those of the later Arthasastra and Smrtis Here the 
poet prays to Indra to portion the newly consecrated king in village, 
in horses, in kine. 1 ' In these items we have forerunners of the king’s 


16 sa nakamabhyarohatt yalra sulko na kriyate abalena baliyasc 

17 emam bhaja grime asvesu gosu 
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grainshare and dues from village cattle included among the king’s 
regulat leceipts in later times Of the agency employed by the 
king for the collection of these revenues, our texts unfortunately fail 
to give us any definite indication !S 

Like the RV , the AV has a number of divine epithets which 
were afterwards transferred to the earthly king to. indicate his 
guardianship of the sacred law. Amongst such epithets are dbrta- 
vrata ('he whose laws stand first ) and dharmakrt (‘he who keeps the 
law ) applied to Indra in XX 54 2 and XX 62 6 respectively. 
Another passage (I. 25. 1) refers to the dharmadbrta (‘maintaincrs of 
duty’) gods, meaning ‘the gods who observe everlasting statutes of 
natural and moral order’ (Griffith). * 

Not much light is thrown upon the branch of military admtnis 5 
tration in the Atharvavedic times We have, however, a hint that 
the king was regarded as head of the army In IV. 8. 2 he is 
acclaimed as slayer of his rivals ( safatnabd ). Elsewhere (IV. 22 7) 
at the end of a hymn for the success and prosperity of a king we are 
told. ‘Of tiger-aspect, do thou beat down the foes; sole chief, 
having Indra as companion, having conquered, seize thou on the 
enjoyment^ of them that play the foe.’ 10 

The Rgvedic gramani reappears in the AV If, as seems likely, 
he is now to be identified with the village headman, it would follow 
that the village was the unit of administration 20 An AV passage 
(XIX 31 12-13), identifying a magical amulet in turn with gramani, 
vigour, riches and plenty, suggests that the gramani’ s office was not 
only (as in the Rgveda ) one of high prosperity, but also of authority 

18 On the above cf Hindu Revenue System, pp 5-7 

19 vyaghraprattkova badbasva satriin The AV hymns containing prayers 
for success in battle may be regarded in a general way as pointing to the military 
function of the king 

20 It is worth remarking that Whitney and Lanman (III 5 7 etc) translate 
gramani as troop-leader 
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Of greater importance is III. 5, 7 specifying gramams and sutas along 
with ~raja.no rayakrtab in a list of persons of the loyal entourage 
whom a newly consecrated king desires to have as his subjects. As 
we understand this passage, it means that the sutas and the gramams 
ranked as ‘non-royal king-makers’ by the side of the rayans who were 
‘royal king-makers’ 21 This important passage proves, in the first 
place, the inferior status of the sutas and the gramams as compared 
with the rayans (princes ot nobles) On the other hand it would 
seem to show that the sutas and gramams already enjoyed sufficient 
constitutional authority to be ranked in the list of persons in the 
closest contact with the king. Probably they had acquired even 
thus early the designation -of ‘king-makers’ which was to be defi- 
tntely applied to them 111 a datapath a Brahmana passage XIII 2. 18 
Of the precise authority exercised by them, our texts unfortunately 
*do not give any indication. 

In the above the sutas (now mentioned for the first time) are 
associated with the gramams, as they were destined to be in the 
later Samhitas and the Brahmanas If the title suta has been correctly 
rendered as ‘court-minstrel’ or ‘herald’, it would prove how a mere 
officer of the royal court and household exercising form^J functions 
had been exalted to high rank. 22 

Another official title now used for the first time, although in 
a metaphorical sense, is stbapati In two charms (II. 32 4 and V 
23. 11) for the destruction of worms we are told how the king as 


21 The passage in the original is as follows 
ye ra-jano rajakrtah suta gramanyasca ye I 

upastin parna mahyam tvam seervan krnvabhito, laninf j 
It is thus translated bj Whitney and Lanman — ‘They that are kings, king- 
makers, that aie charioteers and troop-leaders — subjects to me do thou, O parna, 
make all people lound about ' See Ch III foi arguments in favour of the contrary 
interpretation given above 

22 For different interpretations of siita see Ch III below 
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well as the sthapati of these creatures had been killed. 23 The precise 
Significance of sthapati is uncertain and it has been variously trans- 
lated as ‘governor’ and ‘chief judge’ 23 ' 1 In either case the addition of 
a new official title would signify the growth of the administrative 
machine 

Coming to the minor officers of the royal household, we find 
that the Rgvedic ksattr (‘distributor of food’) is mentioned figura- 
tively in III. 24 7 where at the end of a harvest song two Ksattrs of 
the God Prajapati are invoked for fatness and plenty. The literal 
use of ksattr is illustrated in V. 17. 12 ff where among the blessings 
denied to a Ksattiya in whose kingdom a Brahmin dame is detained 
1$ mentioned a golden-necklaced ( ntskagrma ) ksatta along with a 
beautiful wife, a broad-headed ox (?), a black courser and so forth. 

Another officer of the same humble rank as the ksattr who now 
emerges into notice is the panvestr (attendant’) In course of a 
hymn exalting the entertainment of guests we are told (IX. 6. 1-2) 
in highly metaphorical language that the ksattr ‘answering to the 
householder’s summons’ just answers the summons as an agnidb 
while the parwestrs with drinking-vessels in their hands are just 
cup-bearing priests. 

The AV gives us a few glimpses of the authors’ views of the 
characteristics of a good administration That exertion and self- 
restraint were qualities expected from a king appears from XI. 5. 17 
where we read that the king protects his realm by tapas and 
brahmacarya 24 In the delightful pen-picture of a happy pair bask- 
ing under the benign rule of king Pariksit, we gather that the test 
of a good administration was held to be the peace and prosperity of 

23 bato raft knminamutatsam sthapatir batah On the interpretation of 
stbapatt see VI jti 

23a See Ch III below for references 

24 btahmacaryena tapasa raja rai tram vt raksati 
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the humble subject. In the story (XX. 127. 7-10) c ^ e husband, 
while ordenng his house, tells his wife ‘Mounting his thnond, 
Panksit, best of all, hath given us peace and rest , while the wife 
replies in words bespeaking the abundance of her simple household, 
‘Which shall I set before thee curds, gruel of milk or barley 
brew?; 38 


The Kings clients 

We have seen how the RV refers to the class of king’s or 
chief’s dependants { u fastis or sits') We are indebted to the AV. 
for some indications of the composition of this class. In a hymn to 
which reference has been' made above a newly consecrated king 
prays (III. 5. 6-7) to a wooden amulet to make as his u fastis 
(‘subjects’, Whitney) “all people round about” consisting specifically 
'of clever chariot-makers and skilful smiths, the royal king-makers 
as well as the siitas and the gramams These classes may be said to 
represent respectively the skilled craftsmen, the princes and the 
officials 2b Of the high constitutional significance of these classes 
we have an indication in the fact to be noted in the following chapter 
viz. that the representative rdjanya as well as siita and gramani and 
carpenter and chariot-maker are included in the Yajus Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas among the ratnms (significantly called ‘limbs of the 


25 Griffith's tr. 

26 The passage in the original is as follows - 

ye dbivano ratbakarab karmdra ye manistnib/ 
upaslin parna mahyam tvejn sarvin krnvabbtto janin j j 
ye rapno rapkrtab siita gramanyasca ye/ 
it pas tin parna mahyam tvam sarvin kmvabbitq pnan j j 
Probably as divine prototypes of the earthly king-makers may be reckoned the 
rastrabhrts (‘kingdom-bearing gods’) surrounding the Sun who are invoked along 
with Robita (‘The Ruddy One’ le the Sun) to grant sovereignty in AV XIII 1 35 
In AV X 8 15 the rastrabhrt gods aie described as bringing tribute apparently 
to the First Cause of Creation 
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ruling power’ and ‘givers’ and ‘takers’ of the kingdom), who parti- 
cipated in an important ceremony of the rd-jasuya 

The status of classes 

In AV XIX. 6. 6 2 ' reproducing the Rgvedic verses (X 90. 
11-12) above cited about the creation of the four classes out of the 
limbs of the Primeval Man is obviously embodied the order of their 
social precedence by virtue of their onginal creation The status of 
these classes in the AV and later texts is a logical corollary of this 
fundamental doctrine. Signs are not wanting to indicate that the 
Sudra in the AV is still regarded as a member of the community to 
which the other classes belong. Thus in X< 1 3 the Sudra along with 
the Rajan, the Brahmanas and others is regarded as a potential maker* 
of witchcraft ( Krtya ) Several passages (XIX. 32. 8, XIX 62 etc.) ex- 
press the wish to be dear to Sudra as well as Arya. Nevertheless the "* 
low status of the Sudra is sufficiently illustrated by such passages as 
V 22. 7 where fever is asked to go to a lascivious Sudra girl. 

The Vaisya in the AV still takes part in fighting Neverthe- 
less the contrast is repeatedly drawn between the rathm (warrior 
fighting injhis chariot) and the mustiban or pattt (foot-soldier). In 
VII. 62 we have the simile of a chariot- warrior {rathm) defeating a 
foot-soldier (patti). Another passage (XI 10 23-24) makes out a 
series of sharp contrasts between different classes of warriors, viz. 
one with and without corselet (yisca kavaci yascdkavaco), those 
with or without armour {ye varmvno ye varmdnah), those with and 
without chariots (ye rathino ye arathah) and those nding and not 
riding horses (asada ye ca sddmah ). 28 The mailed warriors fighting 


27 brdhmano'sya mttkbamastd bahu rdjanyo' bhavat 
madhyam tod&sya. yad vaisyah pad b by am sifdro’jayata 

28 The above follows Griffith’s translation, Whitney’s translation is slightly 
different 
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on horseback or in chariots evidently represent in general the 
Raj any a, while those fighting on foot without armour are the 
Vaisyas. These differences probably reacted on the relative status 
of these classes In XV. 8 we read in course of glorification of the 
vratya how the Rajanya sprang from him and arose towards the 
people, kinsmen, food and nourishment. 2 ’ This passage, by claim- 
ing for the Rajanya a distinct origin and by placing him above the 
people along with food and nourishment, probably suggests that the 
class of nobles, unlike the ordinary freemen, enjoyed a position of 
authority along with high prospenty. 

v Like the RV passage above quoted, several passages of AV claim 
a kind of divinity for the Brahmanas Thus in VI. 12. 2 and XII. 4, 
- 10 & 53 we find gods and Brahmanas mentioned together. The true 
significance of these pretensions can be appreciated only in the light 
'of a senes of AV hymns threatening as in RV. X. 109 with 
the consequences of oppressing a Brahmana. To take a few examples, 
AV V. 17, adding a number of fresh verses to RV X. 109, states 
as cited above that no beautiful wife or necklaced attendant ( ksattr ), 
no cattle or horse, comes to him in whose kingdom a Brahmana 
dame is detained through senseless love Further on we read that 
not the Vaisya or the Rajanya, but the Brahmana is her lord In 
the following hymn (V. 18) the king (nrpati) or the Rajanya is 
solemnly reminded of the dreadful consequences of devouring a 
Brahmana’s cow and of robbing and injuring him. The man who 
counts the Brahmana as mere food, we are told, drinks poison, the 
blashphemer who coveting his wealth slays him has a fire kindled in 
his own heart by Indra. The Brahmana is not to be injured, like fire, 
by one who holds himself dear, for Soma is his heir and Indra his pro- 

29 so'rajyata tato rajanya' jayata j 

sa vtsah sabandbiinannamannadyamabbyudatistbat / / 
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tector against imprecation 30 In fine the Brahmana is the connection 
of the gods ( 'devabandhu ). In the following hymn (V 19) the poet 
points out the dreadful evils befalling the kingdom of one who eats a 
Brahmana’ s cow or desires to devour him or injures him or claims his 
wealth These imprecations end, characteristically enough, with 
the statement noted below, viz. that the samiti (assembly) does not 
suit him and he wins no friend to his control Still more dreadful are 
the imprecations of divine wrath uttered in XII. 5 and XIII. 3. 1-25, 
against the Ksatriya robbing a Brahmana’ s cow and oppressing him. 
But is unnecessary to repeat them here In the above group of 
passages the Brahmana is evidently credited not only with divintf 
protection but also with quasi-divmity An inteiesting anticipation 
of the doctrine of Soma’s sovereignty over Brahmanas found in the , 
later Samhitds and Brahmanas is contained in the statement that 
Soma is the Brahmana’ s heir. Nevertheless the only claim asserted 
in the following passage on the basis of these high pretensions is the 
security of the Brahmana’s rights of person and property. Eivdent- 
ly, then, these rights were in constant danger of violation not only 
by aggressive kings or Ksatriyas but even by powerful Vaisyas 

The Popular Assemblies 

Coming to the Popular Assemblies of this period, we find in the 
AV repeated references to the sabha and the samiti, which confirm 
and to some extent supplement the meagre data in the RV First, as 
regards the composition of the samiti, we have enough evidence to 
conclude that like the sabha it was an assembly of the folk Con- 
sider e.g. AV XII 1. 56 where the poet promises to speak glorious 
things of the Goddess Prthivi (earth deified) m ‘what villages, 
what forests, what sabhas are upon this earth, what samgramas and 


30 Somo hyasya dayada Indro asyabhtidstvpah 
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samitis ’ 3l With this we may connect AV XV. 9. 2-3 where we 
read that the mystical vratya went away to the vis and the sab ha 
and the samiti and the sena and the sura followed him. 32 Putting the 
two texts together, we may conclude that the sab ha and the samitt 
as well as the sena (or its equivalent samgrama ) and the sura (drink- 
ing parties?) were distinct, though closely associated bodies Further 
the sabha and the samitt and the sena-samgrama between them- 
selves exhausted, according to the poet, the list of gatherings of the 
folk just as the villages and the forests comprised between them 
the whole tract of country 3J 

Some light is thrown by the AV texts also upon the function 
of the samiti According^ to Zimmer’s interpretation of AV III 
.4 2 (recalling RV X 174. 8 above cited), the vis (‘clan’ or ‘canton’) 
assembled in the samiti had the nght of electing the king in the 
.case of elective monarchies. 31 This interpretation was rejected by 
Geldner who took both the verses just quoted to refer to the accept- 
ance of the king by the subjects J ' As we have observed else- 
where, 30 this objection appears to us to be inconclusive There is 
at any rate nothing improbable in the election of the king in special 
cases by the samiti 

Another function of the samiti appears to be hinted at in AV 

3 1 ye grama yadaranyam yah sabha adbibhumyamf 
ye samgramah samttayastesu cam vadema te! 

32 sa visonu vyacalatj 

lam sabha ca samtttsca sena ca sura canuvyacalan / 

33 On the above cl The Beginnings of Indian Historiography, etc p 148 
For criticism of K P Jayaswal’s view namely that the village formed the basis of 
the constitution of the Samiti, sets. 1 bid , pp 142-46 

34 In Wahlmonarchien fand Zweifelsohne durch die vereinigten vis in dtr 
Samiti die Erkurung des Herrschers statt ” Alt Leben, p 175 

35 Exp'ainmg the AV verse tvam vtso vmatam ra-jyaya, Geldner ( Vedtsche 
Studien , II 303) states that V vr means 'v&nch* ('to desire’J and viso means 'subjects' 
not ‘dan’ or ‘canton’ 

36 Above, p 17 
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VIII. io 5 Here we are told how the mystical abstraction virdf 
successively ascended and descended in the sabha, the samiti and 
the amantrana 37 He who knows this, we further learn, becomes 
a sabhya, a sdmitya and an amantraniya Obscure as this text un- 
doubtedly is, it seems to show that the sabha and the samiti were 
institutions of the same nature as the amantrana,', they shared, in 
other words, the function of deliberation evidently on public affairs. 
More unequivocal is the testimony of AV VII. 12 where the poet 
begins by characterising the sabha and the samiti as ‘the two 
daughters of Prajapati’ — a tribute to the high status of these bodies * 
in the Vedic polity Then the poet prays jhat he ‘may speak what 
is pleasant among those that have come together' ( samgatah ), that • 
all the sabhasads of the sabha ‘may be of the like speech with him 
and give up their splendour and their discernment ( yijndna ) to him- 
self,’ that he may be the possessor of the fortune of the whole 
gathering (samsad) and so forth The above passage, breathing an 
almost passionate desire for success in debate, conclusively proves 
that the sabha and the samiti enjoyed the unfettered right of deli- 
beration relating no doubt to public affairs. The possession of such 
a right almost necessarily implies that the Popular Assemblies had a 
voice — 'unfortunately not defined in our texts — «n the administration 
Of the two bodies above-mentioned, the samiti evidently as the 
Popular Assembly far excellence is treated in two AV passages as 
the king’s most valuable asset. In V. 19. 15 we are told at the 
end of a long list of terrific imprecations against the Ksatnya injur- 
ing or robbing a Brahmana the simple th*reat that the samiti does 
not suit him and he wins no friend to do his will. 38 On the other 


37 Amantrana tr as ‘consultation personified’ by Griffith and rendered some- 
what doubtfully by Whitney and Lanman as ‘address ’ We follow the former 
rendering 

38 nasmai samitih kalpate na rrutram nayate vasam 
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hand VI. 88. 3 conveying a prayer for a newly elected king men- 
tions at the end of a list of blessings char the samiti may suit him.” 

Coming to the parallel institution of the sabba, we find the 
AV. throwing little light upon its functions In several passages 
(VII. 12, 2; VIII. 10 -S&nrj) the terms sabhya and sabbasad are ap- 
plied to the members of the sabbu. Between these classes a distinction 
is suggested in XIX. 55. 6 convening a prayer to Agni sabbyab for 
protection of one s sabbu as well as sabbyab sabhasadab . ,u Evidently 
the iUbbyj (the man ‘of the assembly’) was an ordinary member, 
" while the sabbasad ( the sitter in the assembly ) was a 
member in a special sense. That the sabbasad at any rate held a 
high position is suggested by III. 29. 1 quoted above, where Yama s 
sabbasad s st\!ed as kings (rajans ) are said to divide one-sixteenth of 
what is olfered-and-bestowed. From this passage we may infer that 
the sabhasads of the earthly king also enjo\ed the royal or princely 
rank with adequate perquisites. The sabbasad of the AY. as well 
as of the later Samhitas and the Brahmanas, it has indeed been 
suggested. 41 signified the fcxxh of assessors whose meetings were 
more frequent than those for general deliberation This view 
has been sought to be supported bv the significant dedication of 
the sabhacara to dear raj (justice) in the Satarudriya text of VS 
and TE to be quoted below It seems to us that the 
saebasu (or the sabhacara ) was a member of the m\al 
council and court unlike the saboy a w ho w as a member of the general 
assembly. W e have elsewhere shown grounds for hoidino- that the 
sabba was a popular body like the sumitr. It is, however, pro- 
bable that the tendency had asserted itself thus earh . as m the 

39 -t un;sisf' hj.pjelmibj. 

-J° sjbty 1 - >r; J'-m; rr;f jun ye C j jjWyj*’ rj bblsadsb. This is translated bv 
Whitney as fclow»: — O thou of the assembK . protect mv assembly and (them 
who are of the assembly otters ;n the assembly.' 

-t 1 Cf 1 / . c -abhasad 
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garallel case o£ the Witenagemot in the later Anglo-Saxon constitu- 
tion, to create a smaller council for the highest executive and judicial 
work in place of the larger assembly. 

We have next to refer to some terms which have been held to 
stand for assemblies The samgrama of the RV and AV. texts 
quoted above has sometimes been identified 42 with the samiti But 
the two AV passages (XII. i. 56 and XV. 9. 2-3) cited above 
clearly recognise them as distinct, though cognate, bodies. The 
vidatha of the RV reappears in the AV apparently in the same 
non-political sense. In VIII 1. 6, XII. 2, 22 and 30, XX. 34. 18* 
and XVIII. 3 70 the desire is expressed, as j a much sought-for object, 
to speak to the vidatha In a nuptial hymn the wish is expressed 
(XIV. 1 . 20) that the bride may speak to the vidatha. The vidatha., 
then, 'would appear to be a place for general debate, unlike a poli- 
tical assembly. That the membership of the vidatha was held to be a 
great prize is proved by the phrase sabheyo vidathyah (fit for sabha 
and vidatha ) applied to a worshipper in XX. 128. 1. 


42 Cf Narayan Chandra Bandyopadhyaya, Development of Hindu Polity and 
Political Theories, Part I, p 114 



CHAPTER III 

The State in the Yajus Samhitas, the Brahmanas 

• ■ 

and the Older Upanisads 
Introductory 

The Yaps Samhitas and the Brahmanas , as they mark the com- 
pletion of the Vedic sacrificial ritual, indicate also the climax of the 
Vedic State The period, in the first place, was one of Indc-Aryan 
expansion eastward along the course of the Ganges and presumably 
also southward across the Malwa tableland to the Narmada and 
beyond. This process resulted in the emergence of a number of 
tribes or peoples like the Kasis, Kosalas and Videhas, who' were al- 
most unknown to the earlier ltterature but who stood in the van- 
guard of Aryan civilization during the late Brahmana and Upa- 
nisad periods. While such developments were taking place in the 
zones newly won for Vedic culture, the old tribal groups did not 
remain unchanged in the Indo-Aiyan homeland. Many years ago 
Oldenberg gave good grounds for believing that two famous Rgvedic 
peoples — 'the Purus and the Bharatas — were merged in the Brah- 
mana period into the Kuru people, while the Rgvedic Turvasas, 
Yadus and other tribes were similarly amalgamated with the Pan- 
calas This view has since been generally accepted 1 With the 
Kurus and Pancalas are joined in ‘this firm middle established quar- 
ter,’ according to a famous passage (VIII. 14) of AB , the Vasas and 
the Uslnaras, who are mentioned if at all, but slightly, in the Rg- 
veda Samhita . 2 The tendency which led to the merging of the old 

1 See Oldenberg, Buddha (Eng u pp 403-10) and VI sv Kuru, Km and 
Pahcala The Kurus and the Krais (oldei name ot Pancalas ) play an altogethci 
insignificant part in die RV 

z A solitary reference to the Usinaras occurs in RV X. 59 10 
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tribes into new groups in the Indo-Aryan homeland manifested itsdf 
*hso in the formation of more or less permanent tribal leagues. We 
find apparent references to such leagues between the Kurus, the Pah- 
calas and the Srnjayas* in a number of passages in the Yajus Sam- 
hitas and the Brahmanas 

In respect of divisions of Vedic society the same development 
is noticeable. A passage of the VS (XXXI. n) repeats with slight 
changes the famous doctrine of creation of the four classes out of 
different limbs of the Cosmic Man, that is found in the Rgvedic 
Purusasnkta (X. go. 11-12). Other passages in the Yaj»s Sambitas 
and the Brahmanas lay down theories of Cosmic creation bringing 
into strong relief what is implied in thp above, viz the relative 
status of the four classes derived from the nature of their original, 
creation. In TS (VII. 1 1. 4-6) we are told how Prajapati, desir- 
ing to create an offspring, created from his mouth, breast and arms, • 
his middle and his feet successively the Brahmana, the Rajanya, the 
Vaisya and the Sudra with corresponding stomas, metres, saman, 
animals and (except in the case of the Sudras) deities Therefore the 
Brahmana and his cognates are the chief, the Rajanya and his com- 
peers are strong, the Vaisya and his fellows are to be eaten and are 
more numerous than others, while the Siidra and his associates are 
dependant on others The Sudra, we are further told, is not fit for 
the sacrifice for he was not created after any gods A similar legend 
occurs in P.B VI 1. 6-11 where we read that Prajapati wishing to 
create the sacrifice produced out of his mouth, his breast and arms, 

3 Cf SB I 7 2 8 referring to the modes of sacrifice of the Kuru-Paficalas 
and performance of Rajaselya by their princes, 'fB I 8 4 1-2 referring to their 
pnnees marching forth in raids in the dewy season and returning in the hot season, 
AB VIII 14 referring to the consecration of the kings of the K urtt-Pa n calas It 
may be remarked that KS X 6 mentioning the nmmtsa sacrifice among the Kuru- 
Pancalas suggests that Kurus and Pancalas had one king while SB II 4 4 5 by 
mentioning one purohnta m the service of both the Kurus and the Srnjayas implies 
a league of these peoples For furthei references see VI sv kuru 
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his middle and his feet successively the Brahmana, the Rajanya, the 
Vaisya and the Sudra with appropriate stomas, metres and (except 
in the case of the Sudras) deities. Therefore “the Brahmana by his 
mouth is strongest,” “the Rajanya 3 s strength lies in his arms,” “the 
Vaisya does not decrease” and “is rich in cattle,” while “the Brah- 
mana and the Rajanya must live upon him,” lastly the 3udra though 
rich in cattle is excluded from the sacrifice as “no deity had come 
into existence after him,” ‘he does not bring it further than to the 
washing of the feet, for he was created out of the feet of Prajapati.’ 
In the above it will be noticed, the Brahmana is declared to be ‘the 
chief’ or ‘the strongest’ evidently because of his Vedic lore, the 
Rajanya as ‘strong in his limbs’, the Vaisya as most numerous and 
-prosperous but without security of property, while the Sudra is said 
to be rich enough but without religious rights and with the func- 
tion of serving the other classes. 31 

In the rules of Vedic sacrificial ritual as given in these works, 
the above general ideas of the relative status of the four classes aic 
given practical application Indicative of sharp differences between 
these classes is the fact that SB I. i. 4. 12, m connection with a 

3a In the later story of creation of the four classes to be found m BU I 4 
11-15, the Brahman existing alone in the beginning, is said to have created suc- 
cessively the classes of Ksatnyas, Vaisyas and Sudras among the Devas “Among 
the Devas that Brahman existed as Agm (fire) only, among men as Brahmana, as 
Ksatnya through the (divine) Ksatnya, as Vaisya through the (divine) Vaisya, as 
$udra through the (divine) Sudra Therefore people wish for their future state 
among the Devas through Agm (the sacrificial fire) only, and among men through 
the Brahmana, for in these two forms did Brahman exist ” “In this account of 
cosmic creation,’’ as we have observed elsewhere ( Hindu Political Theories, and ed 
P 33 ”)’ " c ^ e F lrst Cause is repiesented as successively creating the divine prototypes 
of the Ksatnya, Vaisya and Sudra, while nothing is mentioned about the creation of 
the Brahmanas Indeed it is declared that while the original creative pnnciple is mani- 
fested directly in the form of the Brahmana, it manifests itself as Ksatnya, Vaisya 
and Sudra through a denvative order of gods ” From this is drawn the corollary 
that the Brahmana is the intermediary for gaining heaven 
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certain ceremony o£ the piling of the fire-altar, prescribes different 
modes of address varying in degrees of politeness (ehi agahi adrava 
adhava) for the Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and $udra. J In another 
place (XIII 8. 3. 11) SB recommends funeral mounds of different 
sizes for the four classes. In the symbolical list of victims at the 
purusamedha (‘human sacrifice’), a Brahmana, a Rajanya, a Vaisya 
and a 5 udra are dedicated respectively to Brahman, Ksatra, the 
Maruts and Penance (VS XXX 5, SB XIII 6 2 10, TB III 
4. 1 . 1). In complete accord with the above is the fact that repeated- 
ly in our present works different modes of performing the ritual as 
well as different formulas are laid down for the three higher classes. '* 

Kingship m the Yajus Samhitas' and Brahmanas 
Like the RV. and the AV , the Samhitas of the Yajur Veda 
and the Brahmanas recognise kingship as the normal, if not univer- 
sal, type of constitution. But here as in ether respects the later works 
indicate some striking developments We have seen how kingship 
in the RV. is still in the tribal stage Reminiscences of this tribal 
kingship are still preserved in the ritual formula: of the Yajus Sam- 
hitas Thus at two successive stages of the Rajasuya — those relating 
to the sprinkling of the sacred waters and the offenngs in honour of 
‘the Divine Quickeners’ ( Devasus ) — the royal sacrifice!' is announced 
to the assembled multitude as king of such and such a people or of 
the people generally. 6 A variant of the above formula in TS I. 8 
12 carries the point somewhat further. Here the king is said to be 

4 See also KSS , I 19 9 

5 For examples of different modes of pcrfortrftnce of sacrifice, cf TS II 5 10 
1-2, SB I 3 5 10 ff Some instances of use of different formulae for the different 
castes are given in The Beginnings of Indian Historiography etc, p 284 

6 The vanant forms are given below — 

’Bharatas’ in TS I 8 10 and 12, 'Kurus and Pahcalas' in Kanua recension of 
VS (Weber’s edn p 306), 'janata or janate in KS XV 7, MS II 6 9, 
VS IX 40, X 18 
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‘notified in this folk (vis), in this kingdom ( rastra ).’ In other words 
the concept of territorial kingship is added to that of kingship of 
the tribe, of the Folk Another remarkable passage of the same 
Samhita not only distinguishes between the two concepts, but treats 
the one as the complement of the other Here we are told (II 3 
3-4) that the king who has been or is being expelled, attains the 
people (1 ns), but not the kingdom ( rastra ) through a partial perform- 
ance of a rite, while he attains both by its full performance A still 
more developed stage is reached in our present works by the con- 
cept of universal monarchy, which involves, as we shall see presently, 
Sovereignty over the whole Folk (janarajyd), as well as the whole 
Indian world (prthwyai sarnudraparyantayd e karat). 

Attributes of Kingship 

The RV , as we have seen, hints at the high prospenty of the 
king Direct evidence to this effect is furnished by two Brah- 
mana passages explaining some Rdjasu ya formulas. SB V 4 
3 15, explaining the car — unharnessing formula of VS X 23 

says, — ‘The house-lords’ position means prosperity • as much as he 
mles over, for the prosperity, the house-lordship, of that his lorship 
is thereby rendered free ’ 7 Similarly SB (V 3 3), in connection 
wtih the formula of offering to Agni Grhapati (VS IX. 39), says 
“The house-lord’s position means prosperity, as much as he rules 
over that Agni, the house-lord, leads him to hold the position of 
a master of the house ’’ Elsewhere (XII 8. 3 6) SB , in course of 
its exposition of the Sautrdmani sacrifice, neatly observes that rostra 
( royal dignity,’ Eggehng) *s of unlimited prospenty. 8 

Prosperity, however, is not the only attribute predicated of 

7 Smvtu garbapatam yavato yauata iste tadenamagntreva grhapattrgdrkapata m - 
ahbtpartnayaU 

8 apanmitasamrddbamamu vat rastram 
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^ingship in these works. SB. (XIII 2. 9 2-5), explaining VS. 
(XXIII. 26), identifies ksatra (‘ruling power’) with glory and asso- 
ciates it with food and security of possession These ideas find ex- 
pression in the legend of Prthu (or Prthin or Prthi) son of Vena, 
reputed to be ‘consecrated first of men’, in other words, the first 
lawful king. In SB. (V. 3.5 4) Prthin is said to have appropriated 
all food here on earth, while PB (XIII. 5. 20) states that Prthu 
acquired supremacy ( adhipatya ) over both wild and domesticated 
animals by lauding a certain chant. 

The high social status of the king is vividly, not to say drama- 
tically, set forth by our present authorities in course of their exposi- 
tion of a Rajasuya ceremony, namely that relating to a dialogue , 
between the assembled priest (or priests) and the king seated on his 
throne. Five times, according to the White Yajus ritual, 9 the king 
addresses the Brahman priest as ‘O Brahman’ • The latter replies 
as many times with words beginning with ‘Thou art Brahman’, and 
followed in turn by the phrases, ‘Thou art Savitr of tiue impulsion,’ 
‘Thou art Varuna of true power,’ ‘Thou art Indra, mighty through 
the people,’ ‘Thou art Rudra, the most kindly.’ In the Black Yajus 
titual, as also in the ritual of the other schools, 111 the king addresses 
the four chief priests ( Adhvaryu , Brahman, Hot) and Udgatr ) suc- 
cessively as ‘O Brahman,’ only to be greeted in turn as ‘Thou O 
king, art the Brahman puest, Thou art Savitr of true instigation,’ 
‘Thou, O king, art the Brahman priest, Thou art Indra of true 
force,’ ‘Thou, O king, art the Brahman priest. Thou art Indra, the 
kindly,’ ‘Thou, O king, art the Brahman priest, ‘Thou art Varuna 
of true rule.’ These passages in our view reflect, not as has been 
said, 10,1 the sovereignty of the king over the Brahmana, but rather 


9 rax 28, ffl V 4 4, 9-12, KSS XV 7 -8 
10 TS I 8 16 TB I 7 10 ApSS XVIII 18 8-13, BSS XII 14 
10a K P Jayaswal, op at , Pt II p 37 and n 1 
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his pre-eminent social position in the Vedic State. With them we 
may compare the more direct reference in SB V. 4. 2. 7 explaining 
a ritual of the Rajasuya, viz. that of the priest’s pounng the re- 
mainder of the consecration water into the Brahmana’s vessel after 
the besprinkling ceremony. By this act, we are told, the Brail- 
mana is made an object of respect after the king. 

Along with the prospenty and dignity of the king’s office, his 
high authority is emphasised in these works. The Yajus Sambitas 
and the Brdhmanas assert this principle, as we shall presently see, 
In connection with their treatment of the concepts ksatra (‘ruling 
power’) and vis (‘people’) _ An important ritual of the Rajasuya sac- 
-rifice according to these works consists in the king’s winning 
a game of dice. In the White Yajus ritual 1 0b after the adhvaryu 
priest' and a tribesman ( sajata ) have prepared the gaming ground 
with the sacrificial sword, the adhvaryu wins for the king a cow 
staked by the tribesman. According to the Black Yajus ritual, 11 
after the aksavdpa had marked the gaming ground, a Brahmana, a 
Ksatnya, a Vaisya, and a Sudra play for a cow, while the king invites 
three officials to become witnesses. In the former case the staking 
of a cow by the tribesmen and the king’s winning the stake from him 
probably symbolises the royal sacrificer’s rule over the common 
freeman In the latter instance the staking of a cow by the repre- 
sentatives of the four classes and the king’s taking three officials as 
his witnesses apparently signifies the solemn assertion of his rule 
over every class of his subjects. 

An attnbute of kingship noticed for the first time in our pre- 
sent works is the moral pre-eminence of the king. In connection with 
a certain ceremony of the Rajasuya (the king’s return of the cow to 

10b Cf VS X 29, SB V 4 4 I5 . 23> KSS XV, 7 n-20, etc 
11 Cf TS I 8 1 6, TB. I 7 10, VSS III 1 ! 45> ApSS XVIII 18 r 4 -i8 


etc 
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|ts owner after a mimic cow-raid), SB. V 4. 3. 12 says that the 
sacrificer is not capable of a cruel deed. 12 Again, while commenting 
on a formula ( VS X 27 = RV I 25. 10) used by the priest in 
touching the sacnficer’s breast at the Rajasuya , SB. V. 4. 4. 5 
boldly transfers the epithet dbrtavrata from the god Varuna to the 
king as well as the srotnya (learned Brahmana). This transference 
is sought to be justified on the ground that the king as well as the 
srotnya is capable of speaking and doing only what is right. 13 

Along with these high attributes of the king, our present 
authorities developing a notion already known to the older works,* 
throw out statements suggesting the king’s quasi-divinity and rule 
by Divine Right. In connection with the dogmatic exposition 
of ceremonies of royal and imperial consecration, these works some- 
times identify or associate the king (or the Ksatnya sacrificer) with 
Indra, just as they identify the Brahmana with the god Brhaspati. 1 ' 1 
Such identifications may be thought to involve no more than a 
metaphor, since Indra is held to be the king of gods just as Brhaspati 
is the personification of the Brahmana power More frequently in 
these works the royal sacrificer is declated by virtue of his participa- 
tion in the sacrifice to attain the heavenly world and even the fellow- 
ship with one or other of the principal gods. Thus a formula 
accompanying a Vdjapeya rite (mounting of the sacrificial post by 
the sacrificer and his wife) which is common to both the White and 
the Black Yajus schools, 113 states that they have come to heaven, 

17. na vd ha esa krUrakarmane bhavatt yadyajamdnah 

13 dhrtavrato vat raja/ na va esa satvasmi’tva vadanayaf na sarvasmaiva 
karmanej yadeva sadhu vaded yal sadhu kuryalj tasmai va esa ca srotrlyas- 
cattau ha vat dvau manusyesu dhnavratau 

14 Cf TS II 4 13 stating that rajanya is connected with Indra while Brhas- 
pati is Biahman, SB VI 1 ii ) 4-5, 8-9 ( 11-12 repeatedly identifying the Brah- 
mana and Rajanya with Brhaspati and Indra respectively 

14a Cf VS IX 21, TS I 7 9, MS I it 3, KS XIV 1, TB I 3 7 5; 
ApSS XVIII 5 14 
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have become Prajapati' s children and have become immortal. Ex- 
plaining a number of ceiemonies of the same Vdjapeya sacrifice, 
SB. (V. 2. i. ii, 2 i. 24, 3. 4. 23) declares that the sacrificer there- 
by becomes identical with Prajapati or else becomes Prajapati’s child 
In a formula accompanying another Va.ja.peya. rite (that of besprink- 
ling of the sacrificer by the priest), he is said to be consecrated to the 
samrajya (‘supreme lordship') of Brhaspati, 1 !b or to those of Brhaspati 
and Indra, 11c or to those of Agm, Indra and Brhaspati. 11 * 1 According 
to SB V. 2. 2 14 this means that the priest thereby ‘makes him 
«* attain to the fellowship of Brhaspati and to co-existence in his 
world ’ The priest winds up (V 2 2 15) by acclaiming the sacu- 
ficer as ‘All-ruler’ and commending him to the protection of the 
gods of whom he has become one Again. SB XIII 4. 4. 3, explain- 
ing an Asvamedba ceremony (that of singing praises of the sacrificer 
along with those of the gods by masters of lute-players), declares that 
thereby they make him share the same world with the gods 1 ’ In 
connection with the same sacrifice T.B III. 9. 20. 2 says that who- 
ever performs the Asvamedba attains to fellowship with Prajapati 
and lives in the same world with him Pitched in a lower key is 
PB XVIII. 10 10 stating that he who is consecrated "to the Raja- 
sdya ascends the heavenly world. 

In the above, it will be noticed, the king is associated or identi- 
fied with the gods 111 general, and 111 some cases with the greatest 
deity of the Brabmana period, viz Prajapati. That such passages, 
however, are relatively of minor significance will appear from the 
fact that the sacrifice at ihis period was regarded “as a means to 
enter into the god-head of the gods and even to control the gods.” 11 ’ 

i<jb Cf VS IX 30 SB V 2 2 14 

ujc Cf KS XIV 2, MS I 11 4 

14c! Cf TS I 7 10, IB I 3 8 

15 tadyadenam deuath samgayantt devairevamam tatsalokam kurvanti 

16 Hopkins, Religions of India, p 182 
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The gods themselves, it was held, owed their position to the omni- 
potent sacrifice. Further the king’s divinity, such as it is, is not 
peculiar to himself but is shared by him with others equally entitled 
to the performance of the great sacrifices We have however a re- 
markable Brdhmana passage (SB. V. i 5. 14) explaining in connec- 
tion with a j Rajasuya rite the riddle of One ruling over Many. 
“And as to why a Rajanya shoots, he, the Rajanya, is most mani- 
festly of Prajapati Hence while being One, he rules over Many ” 17 
With this we may connect other passages which seem to show that 
kingship was derived from divine favour Thus in connection with a 
Rajasuya ceremony (making offerings to the Divine Quickeners), SB 
(V 3-3-6 and 9) states that jyatsthya *(‘lordship’) and paramatd 
(‘supreme state’) are conferred upon the sacnficer by the Gods Indra ■ 
Jyestha (‘the most excellent’) and Varuna Dharmapati (‘the lord of 
the law’) respectively In connection with the same ceremony T.S ‘ 
I. 8 10 more directly denves the kingdom (r astro) from divine 

favour. 

The passages last cited, it would appear, hint at the king’s rule 
by Divine Right and even by virtue of his divinity. Nevertheless 
it is signficant that at the very important ceremony of invocation 
of ‘the Divine Quickeners’ at the Rajasuya the king is referred to as 
‘the son (or descendant) of such a man and the son of such a 
woman’ 371 ‘as the descendant of such a man’ 3 ' 1 and so forth. In the 
Black Yajus ritual 1 ' 1 the king is similarly designated by his name 

17 tadyadrapnyah prauidhyati | esa vai prappateh pratyaksatamam yadrajan- 
yastasmadekah san bahiinamlste On the above, cf Hindu Political Theories, pp 
22-24 The king’s inherent divinity independently of that derived from the sacri- 
fice, is suggested by such passages as SB V 4 3 4 and 7, 3 5 27. — “He (the sacn- 
ficer) is Indra for a twofold reason, viz because he is a Ksatnya and because he is a 
sacnficer ’’ 

17a VS IX 40, MS. II 6 6 

17b TS I 8 10 

17c TS I 8 12, KS XV 7, MS II 6 9 , TB I 7 6 7 etc 
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and parentage in the formula of his announcement to a series of 
deities. These passages illustrate one of the fundamental character- 
istics of the Vedic State, viz its belief in the human origin of king- 
ship The king is here descnbed simply by the names of his 
parents, and not the slighest attempt is nude on such a solemn 
occasion to trace back his ancestry to the gods. 

We may consider here the important question of the king’s 
ownership of the soil in Vedic times The extreme view on this 
point is held by Hopkins 18 who argues from a number of passages 
that the king was recognised as the owner of all land, though some- 
what inconsistently he states that the individual or the joint family 
also owned the land. This view has been criticised 19 on the ground 
thar the texts quoted by Hopkins refer only to the king’s exercise of 
political power and that the analogy of other Indo-European peoples 
does not support the theory of an original kingly ownership. 

In discussing this problem we may first point out that the 
Brahmana passages quoted by Hopkins 191 and stating that every- 
one here is fit to be eaten by the king except the Brahmanas are not 
of much significance for our present purpose. For they probably 
embody in a nutshell the authors’ view that the taxes and other bur- 
dens were a general disability from which only the favoured order of 
the priests was exempt Of the same significance probably is the 
epithet ‘devourer of the people’ (yisamatta) applied to the king in a 
coronation formula of the Brahmanas l,b Again, the description of 
the Vaisya as ‘tributary to another, to be eaten by another, to be 
oppressed at will’ in a classical Brahmana passage 190 to be discussed 
below, refers, as we shall see later, to the general disabilities of the 
Vaisya, including his liability to the bait tax and insecurity of per-, 

18 India old and new, pp 221 ff 

19 See VI , sv rajan, varna 19a SB V 33 I2 , 4, 2, 3 etc 

19b AB VIII 12 and 17 19c Sec AB VII 29 
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sonal rights. vX^direct reference to the king’s connection with land 
occurs in a passage in the same Brahmana, which after taking it for 
granted that a Brahmana, a Rajanya and a Vaisya beg the place of 
sacrifice from a Ksatriya states that the Ksatnya should beg the same 
from the Sun, “the divine lordly power (dawi ksatra ) and the over- 
lord of these beings .’ 20 In view of the epithets applied to the Sun 
(the divine counterpart of the earthly king), this passage may pro- 
bably be taken to refer to the king’s political authority over the 
State territory rather than his ownership of the soil. Definitely 
indicative of the people’s participation in the distnbution 
of land is SB. 3. In this passage we are 

told that ‘to whomsoever the Ksatjriya with the approval 
of his vis (people or clan) grants a settlement, that is* 
properly given.’ We may take it to mean that while the 
king’s gift of the land of the Folk in accordance with the consent 
of the people was held to conform to the customary law, he some- 
times used to dispose of it by his arbitrary will In earlier times 
probably the king could deal with such land only with the sanc- 
tion of the assembly. But with the advance of the royal power this 
public land began to be looked upon to some extent as lying at the 
disposal of the Crown . 21 

We may conclude this discussion by quoting a striking 
passage 22 in the late Kausika Sutra of the AV describing the higher 
of two types of royal consecration 2j One important ritual of this 


20 See AB VII 20 

21 Cf The Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp 82-83 

22 Text in Bloomfic'd s ccl , pp 45-46, tr by*Caland, Altmdische Zaubemtual, 
PP 39"4 J 1 summary in Victor Henry, La magie dans I'Inde Antique, pp 146-148 

23 The two types of Royal consecration are distinguished by the commentator 
Kesava as lagbu (lower) and me ha (higher) abhiseka The former, as Kesava ex- 
plains, is intended for feudatory princes ( mandalikas and samantas), the heir-appa- 
rent (yuvaraja ), the commander-in-chief ( scnafan ) and so forth The latter is 
meant f<?i a paramount ruler (sarvabhaumd) See The Kaupka Sutra of the 
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latter ceremony consists in the king’s winning a game o£ dice three 
times in succession. As Caland J1 explains, this refers firstly to a 
play with a Brahmana, a Ksatriya and a Vaisya, secondly with a 
Brahmana and a Ksatriya and thirdly with a Brahmana The 
king thus wins the possessions of ail his subjects. Then the Vaisya 
respectfully approaches the king and prays for restoration of all these 
possessions To this the king assents, mentioning by name the 
Brahmana, the Ksatriya, and the Vaisya. Finally he desires that 
Dharma may reign in his kingdom The above ceremony symbolis- 
ing the king’s winning and restoration of the possessions of the three 
“higher classes, would seem to prove that pnvate ownership was the 
rule in actual practice, thpugh priestly pedantry recognised a tem- 
> porary assumption of all property by the king by virtue of his per- 
formance of imperial consecration. 

The kings functions 

v/ " The functions of the Vedic king during the present period, in 
so far as they can be made out from the scanty data, indicate the 
usual development from earlier times Already m the Rgvedic 
times, as we have seen, the king appears to have possessed high 
executive power along with an extensive cnminal jurisdiction 
exercised by means of appropriate agents Indirect evidence of the 
king s increased exercise of executive functions is probably furnished 
by our present authorities making fuller references to older officials 
like the siita, the gramani and the sthapati and the mention of 
new officials such as the saewa and the rnantrm . 23 As regards the 

Atbarva-veda with extracts from the commentaries of Dartla and Kcfava, cd 
Maurice Bloomfield, p 317 

24 Alttndische Zauberritual, p 40 n 

25 On the functions of these officials in the Late Vedic State, see below F01 
a specific instance of the king’s exercise of his executive authority, cf the above- 
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administration of justice by the king, the evidence is still of an 
indirect and general character. We begin with the Yajus Samhitd 
texts relating to the ceremony of drawing cups for Mitra and Varuna 
at the Soma sacrifice Explaining this ceremony TS VI. 4 8. says, 
‘Therefore with a king as helper they slay a king, with a Vaisya a 
Vaisya, with a Sudra a Sudra,’ while KS XXVII 4 says, ‘Therefore 
with a Rajanya as a superintendent they slay a Vaisya ’ 2G These 
passages would seem to reflect two distinct kinds of judicial trials in 
capital cases that were evidently in vogue in these times. In the one 
form the Rajan (class of Rajanyas?), the Vaisya and the Sudra wer« 
apparently tried with the help of assessors of their respective classes. 
In the other type the Vaisya was tried by an officer of the Rajanya. 
class. It is permissible to think that the criminal jurisdiction in 
either case was exercised under the authority of the king. More j 
direct evidence is furnished by two SB passages Jhl explaining a 
particular ceremony of the Rajas uy a viz that of making offerings 
to the so-called ‘Divine Quickeners’ We are there told that Indra 
Jyestha leads the sacrifice!- to jyaisthya (lcrdship or ‘eminence’). 
Again we read that ‘Varuna Dharmapati makes him dharmapati 
(lord of thfe law)’, and ‘That truly is the supreme state \paramatd 
in the original] when one is lord of the law, for whosoever attains 
to the supreme state, to him they come in matters of law.’ This 
important extract probably refers to the king’s supreme executive and 
judicial authonty indicated by the attribute of jyaisthya and the 
epithet of dharmapati. In particular it probably implies a somewhat 
developed stage of the Vedic polity lr? which the king’s justice 
prevailed over all private jurisdictions. We have to refer in this con- 
nection to another remarkable Rajasuya ritual, that of the priests’ 

quoted passage of SB (VIII 173. 4), which relates to his grant of land with 01 
without the consent of the people 

26 tasmadrapnyenadbyaksena vatsyam gbnanU 26a V 3 3 6 and 9 
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silently striking the king with sticks on the back Explaining this 
ceremony, SB. V. 4. 4. 7 says that thereby they guide him safely 
over judicial punishment, whence the king is exempt from 
punishment 2 ‘ On the other hand KSS XV. 7 6. states that the 
priest thereby cleanses him from sin or else carries him beyond death 
The ceremony evidently was one of the king’s punfication or 
acquisition of special privileges We have probably to find in it a 
plea for the king’s immunity from punishment, a royal privilege 
unknown to any other Vedic text and afterwards definitely denied 
fh the rules of the Smrtis and the Arthasdstra 28 

We have elsewhere referred to , expressions like dhrtavrata, 
. vratapdh and adhyaksah dbarmanam applied to the gods 111 the RV 
as anticipating one of the most characteristic functions of the king 
« in later times, viz. his guardianship of the sacred law. Turning to 
such references in the Yajus Samhitds and Brahmanas we find 
that in AB VIII 12 and 23 describing the Mahabhtseka of Indra 
and of kings, the divine as well as human sacnficer is proclaimed 
among other epithets with the title dbarmasya goptd (‘Protector of 
the Law’) Another epithet given in the same proclamation formula 
is ‘protector of Brahman’ or ‘protector’ of Brahmanas “ (brahmano 
goptd in Indra’s case, brdkmanandm goptd in the case of the king) 
This indicates that the king, according to the ideas of our authors, 
was entrusted in a special sense with guardianship of the 
Brahmamcal order 

We have found evidence, as far back as in the RV , of the king’s 
possession of the supreme 'command in war The Yajus Samhttds 
and the Brahmanas contain repeated references to the king’s exercise 
of this function From this point of view it is not perhaps of much 

27 tasmadrajadandyo yadenam dandavadhamatmayantt 

28 For criticism of different interpretations of the above texts by K P jayaswal, 
sec The Begtnmngs of Indian Historiography etc , pp 256, 269 
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moment that Indra, the king of the gods, is praised in some texts 261 
as one who in might leadeth forth the host (sam grama) in battle. 
More important is the fact that some of the Yajus texts 286 refer to 
the practice of the king’s winning his share of the booty after a 
victory. 29 In the Brahmanas the references are more explicit in 
character. The practice of Karu-Pancala kings (models of kingly 
form in these works) making their raids in the winter season is 
referred to in TB (I 8 4. 1) In KB (V 5) we have the significant 
simile of a great king who, placing in front the advance-guard of 
hrs army, pursues his way in safety. SB (XIII 2 2) explaining an 
Asvamedha ceremony (that of binding the animal victims), declares* 
that the priest thereby sharpens the fron$ of the sacnficer’s army, 
whence the front of the king’s army is sure to become terrible. » 
Again it says (Ibid A) that thereby the king, clad m mail, performs 
heroic deeds. 30 In other passages we find the king’s military func- 
tions passing into his descriptive epithets or titles. Such are the 
titles pur am bhetta and asuranam hanta, applied to the god Indra 
and amitranam hanta applied to the human king in the proclama- 
tion formula of the Mahabhiseka ceremony referred to above (AB 
VIII. 12 and 17). We have even leference to rites recalling those 
of the AV above cited, for the king’s success in battle. To take one 
example, AB VIII 10, while explaining the Punarabhtseka ritual, 
mentions rites for the Ksatnya who at the meeting of two armies 
desires that he may conquer the army and for one who when about 

28a TS IV 7 15, KS XXII 15, MS III 16 5 

28b MS I 10 16, KS XXVII 13, MS IV 3^ 1 

29 Cf MS I 10 16 — 

' tasmadraja samgramam ptvodajamudajate, IV 3 1 — ° udnyiyat 

30 The commentator Hansvamin’s explanation of the first clause (quoted by 
Eggehng, SBE , vol XLIV p 299 n 1) makes the reference more explicit This 
is to the effect that the pnest makes the sacrificial horse (symbolising the king) 
alone the head of the army 


Q 
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to engage in a battle desires that he may conquer in the fight 
Finally we may refer to some legends in the Brdbmanas connecting 
kingship with military command. Such is the legend of the elec- 
tion of Soma as king of the gods in AB I 14 Here we read that 
the gods, seeing themselves defeated by the asuras for lack of a 
king, elected Soma to the kingship • with Soma as king they 
conquered all the quarters 

Raiya, Rastra and Ksatra 

In the above we have noticed some of the leading characteris- 
tics of the Vedic State according to the ideas of our present authors 
Other characteristics are brought out in connection with their treat- 
ment of the closely allied concepts of rdjya, rastra and ksatra which, 
as we have seen, go back to the Rgvedic times. Rajya in Yajm 
Samhitd and Brahmana texts has not only the concrete sense of 
‘kingdom’ but has also the abstract meaning of ‘sovereign power’ 
Similarly rastra means not only a ‘kingdom’ but also ‘royal sway 
and even has the metaphorical sense of the wielder of the royal 
power ’ Ksatra is used in the sense of ruling power.- 1 A passage 

31 Rajya is translated as ‘sovereign power’ in VI sv, but Keith renders it as 
kingdom’ in his tr of TS II i 3-4, 6 65, VII 583 etc and as ‘kingdom’ as 
well as ‘kingship in his tr of AB VII 23 For rastra in the sense of ‘kingdom’ 
cf TS I 8 11, MS. II 6 7, KS XV 6, SB V 3, 4, 5-21 etc> where rastrada 
evidently means ‘bestower of the kingdom' It is translated by Keith both as 
‘kingdom’ and as ‘royal sway’ in AB VII 31 It evidently means the ‘wielder of 
the royal power’ m MS III 37 In SB XIII 163 the phrases rdstram te bhavi- 
syantt and arastram te bhavtsyanti are respectively paraphrased by Eggeling as 
‘[they] become (shares in) the royal sway’ and ‘[they] are cut off from royal 
sway The similar phrase rostrum bhavatt found freauently in PB is rendered by 
Caland as ‘he obtains the reign over his subjects ’ Evidently rostra is here meta- 
phorically understood in the sense of ‘the wielder of the royal power ’ The deriva- 
uves rdstnya, rastrtya or rdstri meaning the possessor of the royal power are found 
in MS II 1 12, III 3 7 1 AB VII 31 SB XIII 163 etc Ksatra is translated as 
‘nobility’ and ‘political power’ (cf SBE , vol XLIV Index, sv), and ‘Royal power’ 
(SB XIII, 2 9 1 ff) by Eggeling as ‘lordly power’ by Keith (TS tr), as ‘might’ 01 
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in AB (VIII. 24), recalling some texts of AV above quoted, men- 
tions ksatra and rastra with other attributes among the king’s most 
precious possessions. If the fttrohita is appeased, we are told, he 
carries the king to the heavenly world ( 'svargaloka ), ksatra, bala 
(might), rastra and vis (peopLe). But if he is not appeased, he repels 
the king from all these things Hete, it will be observed, while the 
heavenly world is evidently described as the king's highest spiritual 
end, ksatra and rastra are mentioned among his greatest temporal 
possessions In thus equating kingship with ksatra and rastra, the 
priestly author would seem to contemplate the king as the wielder 
of the royal authority and head of the State The same view appears 
to be repeated in a more abstract form in* AB VII 22 identifying 
rastra with ksatra 12 Other Brahmana passages bring the ksatra 
into relation with the rd-janya (class of nobles). Already in the early 
Vedic period we find the priestly authors visiting with high disappro- 
bation the clandestine claims put forward by non-Ksatriyas to Ksatnya 
rank 31 In the present period, no doubt because of the hardening of 
caste distinctions, the ra-janya and the ksatra tend to be identified 
with each other. In AB (VIII 1-4) we are repeatedly told that the 
ra-janya is might and the ksatra strength, thus making the two 
practically convertible terms '' The complete identity of the two 
is asserted in SB (XIII. 44 1) and AB (VII 31) where we read 
that ksatra is ra-janya 

f Ksatra and Vis 

We have in the Yajus Samhitas and the Brdhmanas the largest 

body of notices concerning the relation between the ruling power 

‘Baronship’ by Caland (PB tr XV 3 31 XVIII 9 6 etc) The root-idea in all 
these translations is evidently ‘the luhng power’ 

32 ksatram va esa prapadyate yo rastram prapadyate ksatram ht rastram 

33 Cf RV VII 104 13= AV VIII 4 13- — 

na va » Somo vrjtnam btnoti na ksatnyam mithuya dharayantam 

34 ojab ksatram vtryam rapnyah 
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(ksatra) and the people (vts) that is found in the Vedic litetature. 
The distinction between the ruling Rajanya and the agricultural 
Vaisya is well expressed in TS. II. 5. 10. 1 declaring that a Rajanya 
sacrifices in desire for power and the Vaisya for cattle [cf also SB 
I. 3. 5 10-1 1] . The superior advantages of the former as compared 
with the latter are well expressed in a remarkable passage in SB 
(IX. 3. 1 13-15) stating that ksatra and distinction attach to a 

single person while multiplicity attaches to the vts, that ksatra is 
distinct as it were, while vts is as it were indistinct, and that ksatra 
stands as it were, while vts sits 35 According to the above view, then, 
unity, definiteness and activity are the distinctive attributes of the 
ruling power, while multiplicity, indefimteness and passivity 
-are the characteristic qualities of the people. The strength of the 
ksatra as contrasted with the disparateness of the vis is well 
’ expressed in SB. VIII 7 2. 2 ff. explaining certain methods of 
laying the bricks for the fite-altar. There we read that the priest 
thereby endows the ksatra pre-eminently with power and makes it 
more powerful than the vts- he makes the vis on the contrary less 
powerful than the ksatra, different in speech, of different 
thoughts. 3 ’ 1 The relation of the vis to the ksatra is held, as a rule, 
to be that of political subjection. That the sovereign autho- 
rity ( 'rastra ) was credited with the power of oppressing the subjects 
(vis) is proved by SB (XIII 2 9. 6-8) This passage, while explain- 
ing certain formulas of the Asvamedha sacrifice, twice declares that 
the royal power (ksatra) indeed presses hard on the people, whence 
the wielder of the royal power is apt to strike down people . 3 * Othei 

35 With this we may compare SB IX 4 13 1-9 substituting for the last two 
phrases the following — ksatra is more prompt than vis’ 'vts is made obedient and 
submissive to ‘ksatra’, ‘vis is made to look towards 'ksatra' 

35a vi'sam tatksatradaviryyataram karoti ■prthagvadmim ndnacetasam In the 
above Eggehng translates ksatra as ‘nobility’ and vis as ‘peasantry’ 

36 rastrameva visyahantt tasmadrastro vtsam ghatukab rdstro visdmatti 
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passages m the Yd] ns Samhitas and the Brahmanas emphasize 
directly the dependence of the vis upon the ksatra We begin with 
a number of examples from the Yayss Samhitas Explaining the 
formulas in connection with the ceremony of placing the fire on the 
altar, a series of these texts decalres that thereby the pnest attaches 
vis to ksatra, the ksatra speaks above the vis, the priest 
wins the vis for him and he makes the vis obedient to 
him. 3T Another senes of texts, explaining a list of vic- 
tims at the Soma 'sacrifice similarly declares that the pnest fastens 
the vis to him, makes the vis obedient to him and so forth 38 The 
above ideas of the mutual relations of ksatra and vis are repeated in 
the Brahmanas SB (I 3. 4 5, II. 526) mentions a rite by which 
the ksatra identified with Varuna is made superior to the people* 
‘Hence people here serve the ksatra placed above them ’ Anothei 
passage (SB II. 5 2 27) identifying Indra with ksatra and the 
Maruts with vis states that by performance of this specified rite the 
ksatra becomes controller of the people “ J Explaining another 
rite, SB (XII 7 3, 1 2) says that thereby the priest makes the vis 
obedient to the ksatra 10 We have a number of passages similar to the 
above in Brahmanas belonging to other schools In PB VI 6 1 

With these texts cf SB XIII 441 — vajrena khalu vat ksatram sprtam (‘ ksatra 
is won by the thunderbolt’) 

3.7 Cf KS XXI 10 — ksatriiyawa visamanumyimakti tasmad ksatram 

insamativadati ksatrameva viso madhyamestbam karoti j MS III 3 10 — 

vt Jam va etatksatraya myunaktyatho visameva ksatrayarmkam karojli vtso va etat- 
ksatram madhyamestbam karoti, TS V 477 — rastra eva visamamibadbnatt 
rastram visamativadati -vtsamevasma anuvartmdnam karoti 

38 Cf KS XXIX 9 — visameva ksatrdyanumyanakti ojasatva viryyena 

visamksatrayopabati , MS IV 7 8 — visam va etat-ksatraya myunaktyatboi visameva 
ksatrayanukam karoti ojasa va ctadvisam ksatraya parigrhndti In the above 
context KS draws the conclusion that thereby all become payers of tribute to 
the king (ete vai deva bahbrto yajnah Prajapatis-tasma ete sarva bawam bahm haran- 
tyasmai bahm haranti ya evam veda 

39 ksatram ha va lndro visa Marutah ksatram van vtso mseddha 

40 vt'sam tat ksalrasyanuvartmdnam karoti 
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we read in connection with the Jyottstoma sacrifice that the priests 
by performing a certain ritual raise the rastra over the vis, that is, t 
as Caland explains, make the people subject to the Ksatnya.' 1 In 
the same context PB VI io ioi i says that by uttering the appro- 
priate mantras the priest attaches the vis to the sacnficer and the 
vis does not desert him We are also told that the priest by might, 
by courage, afterwards encompasses for him the vis and the vis 
does not desert him 12 Explaining the verses of three principal rites 
of the Raiasiiya, PB XVIII io 9 says “He encompasses for him 
the vis on both sides, the vis does not retire from him (but will 
serve him) ’’ l3 Explaining another chant PB XIX 12. 6 states that 
thereby he makes the vis adjacent to him and the vis does not leave 
turn In the same context PB significantly declares the rajanya 
(noble) to be the lord of men ( manusyanamadhrpatih ) and the end 
‘'of men ( [mamtsyanamantah'j Of the same purport is PB. XIX. 16 

6 explaining how by performing a certain rite the priest attaches to 
him the vis, the cattle, and the vis does not leave him 431 

From time to time the Brabmanas, by way of lending emphasis 
to their teaching, not only recommend certain methods of ritual 
performance producing the submission of the vis to the ksatra or 
rastra, but also forbid other methods tending to have the contrary 
result. We may illustrate this by a number of examples. (SB II 5 2 
34 J ustI fi es a certain ritual of the Soma sacrifice on the ground that it 
makes the vis (identified with the Maruts) the imitators, the followers 
of the ksatra (identified with Varuna). 11 On the other hand it forbids 


41 visyeva tadrastrarnadbyabanti 

42 ojasaivasmai viryyena vtsam purastat pangrbnati ana-pakramuka smadvtil 
bhavati 

43 ksatrenawa stnat visa m a bhayatah parigrbnatyanapa kramttka smadvtl bhavati 
43a visameva smat pasitnanumyunaklyanapakramuka smadvtd bhavati 

44 ksatrayawaitadvisam krtdnukaramanuvartmanam karott pratyudyammim ha 
ksatrdya vtsam kurydt 
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the reverse rite because he would thereby make the vis equal in 
authority to the ruling power Another passage (SB VIII. 7. 1 12) 
justifies a certain agntcayana nte on the ground that thereby he 
builds up the ksatra above the vis while otherwise the vis would 
be placed above the ksatra. With this we may compare SB XIII 
2. 2. 15 forbidding a rite as making the vis equal and refractory to 
ksatra , while recommending another rite making the vis obedient 
and submissive to ksatra 43 Similarly SB XII. 7 3 15 tells us how 
the priest, by the improper method of drawing the cups at the 
Sautramam sacrifice, would detach the ksatra and uis from each other 
and thus create confusion between the higher and the lower. By 
following the proper method, on the other hand, he combines 
ksatra and vis for the prevention of confusion between the higher 4 
and the lower 

While the political superiority of the ruling power over the t 
people is the keynote of the ideas of our authors, they occasionally 
hold that the latter is the source of the former. Thus SB XII. 7. 3. 

8 states that the ksatra is produced out of the vis The two contra- 
dictory views are combined in SB V 3 4 10-1 1 explaining in con- 
nection with two specified kinds of consecration waters at the Raja- 
suya that die king is thereby made the lord as well as the offspnng 
of the people. 


Brahma, Ksatra and Vis 

We have seen how our authorities in general emphasize the 
principle of dependence of the vis upon the ksatra But already in 
the AV , as we have seen, brahmam (‘spintual power’) and 
ksatra (‘temporal power’) rank as the two dominant forces in society. 
In harmony with these ideas our present authors tend to inculcate 


45 pratipratinim ha te pratyudyamimm ksalraya vtiam kuruants . ksatrayatva 
tadvisam krtanukaramanuvartmanam karoti. 
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in a number of passages what may be called the joint sovereignty 
of brahma and ksatra over the vts. Take e g , T.S. III 5. 7 2-3 
where in explanation of the different kinds of wood used for ladies 
at the New and the Full moon offerings, we are told that the priest 
thereby puts brahma as well as ksatra over vts Similarly PB III 
9 2 states in explanation of a certain laud that the pnest thereby 
brings vigour and strength into brahma and ksatra and makes vts 
subject to both This naturally leads us to the view stated m SB 
XI 2 7 16 viz. that brahma and ksatra are established upon the 
people 17 Elsewhere the precedence of the Brahmana and the 
fCsatnya over the Vai'sya and the Sudra is justified from the stand- 
point of social order SB VJ 4 4 3, 13, explaining a certain rite of 
-keeping the sacred fire ( agmeayanah ) says 

“The Brahmana and the Ksatriya never go behind the 
Vaisya and the Sudra, they walk thus m order to avoid a 
confusion between the good and the bad.” 

By performing the rite just mentioned, the priest encloses the Vaisya 
and the Sudra on both sides by brahma and ksatra and he makes 
them submissive 4S 

The joint lordship of the spiritual and temporal powers over 
the people, then, is according to our authors characterfstic of the 
Vedic State This position is, however, modified in other passages 
(no doubt in accordance with the extreme pretensions of the Brahma 
meal order) so as to indicate that vis and ksatra are alike dependent 
on the brahma or else that they stand m an order of graded depen- 
dence upon the latter. Thus PB II 8. 2 in connection with a 
certain laud states that the ‘'priest thereby bnngs strength and might 


46 brahmane cat-oa tatksatraya ca vtsamanngam karott 

47 ubhe brahma ca ksatram ca vtst pratistbite 

48 brahmana catuaitat ksatrena cotton vamavabhitab pangrhnite napakramtnati 
kurute 
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in, brahma and makes ksatra and vis subject to brahma Similarly 
PB XI. ii. 8 and XV. 6. 3 explaining certain channngs says that 
the priest thereby brings brahma and ksatra into union - he places 
brahma before ksatra and he makes ksatra and vis follow 
after brahma lf,a On the other hand a passage in AB. II. 33 states 
that by uttering a certain formula of the Soma sacrifice in the proper 
order, the priest makes ksatra dependent upon brahma and the vis 
dependent upon the ksatra 

\ 

Brahma and ksatra 

Scattered ' in the Ya-jus Samhitas and the Brabmanas, 
we find the largest body of notices regarding the mutual relations of 
brahma and ksatra, that occurs in the Vedic literature. Like some ‘ 
AV passages already cited, several texts of our present authonties 
contemplate brahma and ksatra as the two dominant powers of 
society. Thus SB V 3. 5 8, explaining VS X. 5 used at the 
offerings of the so-called Partha oblations at the Rajasiiya, observes 
that the priest thereby spnnkles (endows) the sacrificer with brahma 
and ksatra identified with Brhaspati and Soma respectively. Again 
SB. V. 3. 5. 32-33, amplyfying VS X. 9 which relates to announce- 
ment by the sacrificer to various deities at the same Rajasiiya sacri- 
fice, says that thereby brahma and ksatra (identified respectively 
with Agm and Indra) approve of his consecration. Similarly SB. 
XIII . 1. 5. 3 & 5 justifies a certain rite of the Ra-jasiiya by saying 
that thereby the king’s distinction is guarded on either side by 
brahma and ksatra.™ 

While brahma and ksatra are thus 'regarded as the dominant 
forces, there are in the eyes of our present authors fundamental 

48a brahma caiva tatksatram ca saytifikaroti brahmaiva ksatrasya -purastannjdadbatt 
brakmane ksatram ca visam canuge karoti. 

49 asya brahmana ca ksatrena cobhayatah srth fangrhtta bhavatt 
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differences in their attributes and functions. In the legend of cosmic 
creation quoted above from PB. VI. i 6-1 1 the contrast between the 
Brahmana teaching Vedic lore and the Rajanya strong in fighting is 
well indicated by the statement that “the Brahmana by his mouth is 
the strongest” while “the Rajanya’s strength lies in his arms ” 
The different attributes of the two powers are well illustrated in a 
ritual prayer at the Asvamedha sacrifice, which is found with slight 
changes in all versions of the Yajus Sambitas In VS XXII. 22 the 
formula commences with the following words : — • 

“In the priesthood ( brahman ) may the Brahmana be born, 
endowed with spiritual lustre ( brahmavarcas ). In the royal 
order ( ksatra ) may the rajanya be born, heroic, skilled in archery, 
sure of his mark and a mighty car-fighter.” 

Explaining this text, SB. XIII 1. 9 1-2 says: — 

“On the Brahmana he thereby besdows spiritual lustre 
whence of old the Brahmana was born as one endowed with 
spiritual lustre ... On the rajanya he thereby bestows the 
grandeur of heroism, whence of old the rajanya was born as 
one heroic skilled in archery, certain of his mark and a mighty 
car-fighter.” 

In other words, spirituality is the permanent attribute of the 
Brahmana just as fighting is that of the Ksatnya. 5 " The contrast 
between the functions of the sacrificing Brahmana and the fighting 
rajanya is well expressed in AB VII 19 declaring the weapons of 
brahman to be those of sacrifice and those of ksatra to be the horse- 
chariot, armour, bow and arrow. Elsewhere we are reminded of the 
incompatibility of brahma and ksatra for each other’s functions 
Thus SB V 1. 1 12, after declaring the Ra'jasuya unlike the Vaja- 

50 Almost identical with VS XXII 22 above quoted are the formulas in TS 
VII 5 18, KS V 14, MS XIII 12 6 The explanation of the TS passage just 
cited m TB III 8 13 closely agiees with that of SB XIII 1 9 1-2 above quoted 
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peya to be the king’s sacrifice, lays down the dictum that unsuited 
for kingship is the Brahmana In other passages the contrast bet- 
ween brahma and ksatra leads to the view of their inherent anta- 
gonism. Take eg the remarkable passage of SB XIII. i. 5. 2-5 
explaining an Asvamedha rite which requires both a Brahmana and 
a Rajanya lute-player to sing for a year, the former by day and the 
latter by night In the course of this explanation we learn not only 
that the Brahmana and the Rajanya are forms of brahma and ksatra 
respectively, but we are also directly told that brahma and ksatra 
take no delight in each other Sacrifice and fulfilment, the passage 
continues, belongs to the Brahmana, while the Rajanya’s strength 
is battle / 1 * 

The idea of inherent antagonism between brahma and ksatra is J 
expressed with dramatic directness in AB VII. 22 giving a prelimi- 
nary explanation of the rites of royal consecration. At the beginning 
and at the conclusion of the sacnfice we have prayers to the following 
effect : — 

‘May brahma guard me from ksatra May ksatra guard 
me from brahma ' 

Explaining these prayers, AB says that he who has recourse to 
the sacrifice has recourse to brahma and the brahma thus delighted 
guards him from ksatra Again it says that he who has recourse to 
kingship has recourse to ksatra and the ksatra thus delighted guards 
him from brahma The above doctrine of the essential antagonism 
between the two powers is brought out still more forcibly in the 
ensuing ceremony and its dogmatic exposition (AB VII 23-24) 
There we are told that the Ksatriya has before consecration Indra as 
his deity along with appropriate metre and stoma and is Rajanya in 
relationship. Because of his becoming a Brahmana after consecra- 

31 na vat brahmani ksalram ramate na vat ksatre brabmavarcasam 

ramate tstapdrttam vat brahmanasya yuddbam vat rajanyasya vtryyam 
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don, Indra takes hxs power and the appropriate metre as well as the 
rest his other qualities, saying, ‘He is becoming other than we . he 
is becoming the holy power : he is joining the holy power.’ Hence 
the Ksatriya before consecration should offer a libation with prayer 
to Indra not to take his power and to the others not to take away his 
other qualities. After consecration a Ksatriya has Agm for his deity 
along with the appropriate metre and stoma and is the Brahman in 
relationship Because of his assuming the Ksatriya character at the 
end, Agm takes his brilliance and the corresponding metre and so 
forth his other qualities. Hence after the final offering he should 
offer libations with prayer to Agm and the rest not to take away his 
brilliance and other quail dess. 

« If the above passages emphasize the fundamental difference 
between the spiritual and temporal powers, other texts in our present 
•works attempt in various ways to indicate their relative status. In 
general, as might be expected from the priestly authors of these 
works, the relation is stated to be that of domination of the tem- 
poral by the spiritual authority. Thus T£ II. 6. 2. 5, explaining 
the effect of a certain ute of the New- and Full-moon sacrifices, says 
that the priest thereby makes the ksatra dependent on the Brahmana 
and therefore the Brahmana is the chief. The superiority of brahma 
over ksatra is emphasized in AB VIII. 1 & 4 where in course of 
explanation of certain rituals of the Soma sacrifice at the royal conse- 
cration, we are twice told that 'brahma is prior to ksatra . Sla In the 
same context the sacrificer is made to wish that his rastra (‘sway’) 
with brahma in front may be dread and unassailable. 5111 Another 
passage of the same Brahmana 010 relating to the ceremony of Punara- 
bhiseka (‘renewed consecration of kings’) points more definitely to 


51a ksatrat purvam brahma. 

51b farastanma ugram rastiamavyatbamasat 
51c See AB VIII. 9 
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the dominance o£ the spiritual power Here the sacnficcr, after des- 
cending from his throne, is made thrice to utter the formula of 
salutation to brahma (namo brahmane). ‘Venly thus’, says the 
author, ‘the ksatra falls under the influence of the brahma ’. Justi- 
fying this procedure the author continues, ‘When the ksatra falls 
under the influence of the brahma , that kingdom is prosperous, rich 
in heroes, in it a hero is born.’ - ’ 2 The precedence of brahma over 
ksatra is also indicated in other Brahmana texts Thus PB XI. i. 2, 
explaining a certain saman verse, says, “Therefore the brahma is 
yoked (ranged) bcfoie the ksatra , for the brahma comes before the t 
ksatra ." 53 

We may next turn to a remarkable Brahmana passage justifying 
by argument and legend the Brahmana’ s domination over the Ksatriya 
Here we read that brahma is the conceiver ( abhiganta ) and the ksatriya 
is the doer (kartta). For Mitra, the divine prototype of brahma , is 
intelligence ( kratt* ) and Varuna, the piototypc of ksatra, is will 
( daksa ). This is followed by an interesting legend concerning the 
onginal relations of the two deities. In the beginning Mitra and 
Varuna were separate Then Mitra the brahma, could stand without 
Varuna the* ksatra, but Varuna could not stand without Mitra. 
‘Whatever deed Varuna did unsped by Mitra the brahma, therein 
forsooth he succeeded not ’ Then Varuna invited the assistance of 
Mitra, promising to place him foremost. ‘Whatever deed sped by 
Mitra, Varuna thenceforth did, in that he succeeded ’ ‘Hence it is 
quite proper that a Brahmana should be without a king It is, 
however, quite improper that a king should be without a Brahmana, 

52 tad yatra vat brahmanah ksatram vasamett tadr/istram samrddham tat 
viravadabasmin viro jayate Keith translates Ksatra and Brahma as usual, as ‘the 
lordly power’ and ‘the holy power’ respectively 

53 brahma tat pitrvam ksatradyujyccte brahma ht pQrvam ksatrat In the above 
Caland, as usual, uanslates Brahma and Ksatra as ‘priesthood’ and ‘nobility’ 
respectively 
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for whatever deed he does, unsped by Mitra the brahma, theiein he 
succeeds not.’ 33 ” Here, it will be observed, the dependence of ksatra 
upon brahma is emphasized by interpreting their relations in terms 
of intelligence and will respectively. This lesson is driven home by 
the legend of their divine prototypes, which tends to prove that the 
spiritual power is the essential adjunct of the temporal, but not vice 
versa From this it is but one step to draw the conclusion that the 
temporal power is derived from the spiritual This last step is taken 
in SB XII. 73 12 which categorically states that the ksatra is pro- 
educed out of brahma 04 

J It will appear from the above that the Vedic State, according to 
our present authors, was maiked by dominance of the spiritual over 
the temporal power. It is, however, characteristic of the weakness of 
their position that the same authors elsewhere introduce us to views 
of an altogether different character. Harmony between brahma and 
ksatia is made the subject of a simile in TS VII. 5. 23 relating to 
an Asvamedha nte. JJ The interdependence of brahma and ksatra is 
expressed in TS V 1 10 3 explaining the mantra for placing the 
sacred fire in the altar Here we read, 

“Verily by means of the brahma he quicken* the ksatia 
and by ksatra the brahma therefore a Brahmana who has a 
Rajanya is superior to another Brahmana, therefore a Rajanya 
who has a Brahmana is superior to another Rajanya/" 

53a SB IV 141-6 

54 Of the social piecedcncc of the Brahmana over the Ksatriya we hast a 
striking pi oof in the Sunahsep^ legend of AB (VII 13-18) and SSS (XV 17 ff J 
where Vaiuna himself accepts a Brahmana boy in exchange for a Ksatnva as saui- 
ficial victim by saying that a Brahmana is highei than a Ksatriya 

55 ‘As the Brahmana with the Ksatriya made haimony, so for me may favour- 
able harmonies be made ’ Keith’s tr 

55a With this we may compare KS XIX 10 — brahmaneva ksatram samsyati 
ksatrena brahma I11 the above TS text Keith translates brahma and ksatra as 
‘holy power’ and ‘kingly power’ respectively while rajanya is translated as ‘prince 
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This prepares us for AB. VIII. 2 stating that brahma and ksatra 
are established on each other. 50 

While the above passages make out brahma and ksatra more or 
less to be coordinate authorities, other texts tend to place the Ksatnya 
directly above the Brahmana The superior social status of the king 
as compared with the Brahmana is expressed in SB I 3 2 ( Madhyan - 
dma recension) giving the simile of ‘a Brahmana even now-a-days 
following in the train of a king’ and Ibid (Kanva recension) applying 
the simile of a Brahmana also now-a-days following a Ksatriya blessing 
him/ 7 The same view is expressed in SB. V. 4. 2. 7 declaring the 
result of a certain Rajasuya rite to be that the Brahmana is made an* 
object of respect after the king. Other passages insist on the political 
subjection of the Brahmana to the Ksatriya. Thus T.S, II. 5. 10. 1 , 
mentions a rite by which the Brahmana, the Vaisya and the Sudra 
become obedient to the Rajanya. 38 

The sharp differences in the views of our authors regarding the 
relative supenonty of brahma and ksatra are reflected several times in 
the rituals of the different schcols. Thus while the Brahman priest 
heads the list of ratmns at the Rajasliya sacrifice in all the other 
schools, the SB. by way of exception places the purobita after the 
seriam j8a Again, at the Ra'jasUya rite of the king’s playing a game 
of dice, the sacrificial sword is passed round from the adbvaryu (or 
purohita ) to the king, the king’s brother and so on according to the 
White Yajus texts. 581 ' Justifying this procedure SB. ( loc . at ) says 
“Indeed the king who is weaker than a Brahmana is stronger than 


56 brahmam khalu vat ksatntm fratisthitam ksatre brahma 

57 See Eggehng, SBE , vol XII (p 47) and Ibid, Additions and Corrections 

(P 45 2 ) 

58 trayo va anye ra-janyat furasa btahmano vatsyah siidrastaneva aimkdn karoti 
58a See chart opp p 249 rn^The Beginnings of Indian Htstoriografhy etc 

58b VS, X. 2 9, SB, V 4 4 15-23, KSS XV. 7 11-20. 
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his enemies ” In the Black Yajus ntual, 580 on the other hand, the 
sacrificial sword is passed round in succession from the Brahman 
priest to the king, his dear son or fnend, his purohtta and so on. 
With this relatively low position of the purohtta next below the king 
and his dear fnend may be compared PB. XIX. i. 4 placing him after 
the king’s brother and son in a list of eight Vrras (persons of 
distinction).* 9 

Types of kingship SOa 

We have seen how Zimmer on the authonty of a few RV and 
*A V texts distinguishes three types of constitutions in the earlier 
times In the present penod the first type, that of hereditary 
. monarchy, seems to have been firmly established. We have a striking 
example of a kingdom inherited through ten generations (dasapitrusam 
, rajyam) in the story (SB XII. 9. 3. 1-1 3) of the Srnjaya king Dusta- 
ritu Paumsayana, who having been expelled from his throne was 
reinstated by his purohtta How regular the type of hereditary 
monarchy was held to be at this period is proved by the proclamation 
formula ( AB VIII. 12 and ibid. 17) uttered by the All-Gods at the 
‘great consecration’ of Indra and by ‘the kingmakers’ at the same cere- 
mony for kings. In the course of the ceremony the king is greeted 
with the words rajanam rajapitaram . Whether the latter term is 
taken to mean ‘the father of king’ or ‘the son whose father was a 
king,’ we have here an undoubted reference to monarchy by heredi- 
tary succession If we take it in the first sense, it would imply the 
practice known to Epic tradition as well as sober history, viz that cf 
associating the king’s son *as Crown-Pnnce with the Government 

58c T 5 18 16 TB, I 7 ,0, VSS . Ill 1 1 45 ApSS XVIll iS, 14-18. 
Ibid , 39 6-8 

59 On the above see also The Beginnings of Indian Historiography etc. p 271 

59a On the alleged reference to ‘kmgless states’ among the Uttarakurns and 
Uttaramadras in AB VII 14, see below 
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Probably a direct reference to this practice is found in a maxim 
quoted in SB XII 8 3. 19, viz. that a Ksatnya is the consecrator 
of a Ksatnya. 60 

As for the type of elective monarchy, the evidence in its favour 
for our present period is very meagre In AB. I. 14 and VIII. 12 we 
have two stories relating to the election of Soma (or Indra) as their 
king by the gods. 11 ' But of the election of an earthly king we have 
hardly any trace in the Brahmanas "" 

As regards the type of dynastic government, we may mention 
that expressions like those of the AV. texts above quoted referring to 
the supremacy of the king over his kinsmen, are also found in the 
Brahm/tnas Thus PB XV. 3 30 after statfng how Varuna acquired 
sovereignty over the gods by ‘seeing’ a paiticular chant, observes that 
if the sacnficer utters the same chant, his equals (samanaj will yield 
him supremacy ( sraisthya ) Still more significant is SB (IX. 3. 4. 3.) 

60 We may quote here the words of the commentator — ksatnyo rajnobbtsekta 
bhavati , piirvam hi ra-jatva vrddhah kttmdram cdbhismcatityarthah 

61 In the first story it is declaied that the gods and the demons fought with 
one another The gods were beaten in all directions but one Then they spoke to 
one another, “It is because we have no king that they aie defeating us ” Thereafter 
they created Soma king and through his help obtained victory in all directions 
The second stoty introducing a description of the Gicat Consecration ceremony of 
Indra says, “The gods with Prajapati said, ‘He is of the gods the mightiest, the 
most powerful, the strongest, the most leal, the best to accomplish, let us anoint 
him ’ ‘Be it so’ (they replied) Thus (they did anoint) Indra ’’ 

62 In partial support of Zimmer’s view of elective monarchy, the authors of 
VI , (sv rajan) quote fiom Yaska’s Nirukta the legend of the Kuril king Devapi 
superseding his elder brother Samtanu on the throne But the most relevant point 
for our present purpose, namely the relationship of the two is altogether wanting 
in the original RV story (X 58) According to K P Jayaswal (Hindu Polity, Part 
II p 40) a text in AB VIII 7 ( bhuriti ya icchedtmameva pratyannamadyadtty- 
atba ya tcched dvtpurusam bhiirbhnva ityatha ya icchet tnpurusam va’pratimam va 
bhurbhuvah svantt) refers to the coronation of the king-elect for his lifetime or for 
two or three generations But the formula has for its object that the sacnficer may 
eat food, this being again and again declaied in the context to be only one of the 
attributes of kingship On the significance of the term rajakrtah applied 
to the siitaj and grarnanis in the Brahmana texts, see below 
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where we are told, “Only he becomes king whom the (other) kings 
allow to assume the royal dignity, but not he whom they do not 
(allow to do so).* 13 It is impossible not to recognise in this striking 
passage a reference to the older form of dynastic government where 
the princes while sharing in the royal power recognise one of them- 
selves as their head. b4 

By the latest Vedic phase the rule of monarchic succession by 
primogeniture had become so fixed that its violation was regarded as 
a dereliction of duty (dbarmavyattkramd). The Brbad-devatci (VII 
155-7 and VIII. 1-9), explaining RV. X 98, tells the story of the 
brothers Devapi and Samtanu of the Kuril race. The former being 
the elder, the people asked him after his father’s death to assume the 
sovereignty (raj yd). But the latter, declining the honour, proposed 
the consecration of Samtanu who became king. For this dharmavyati- 
krama the rains did not fall in that kingdom for twelve years. 
Accordingly Samtanu with his subjects offered the sovereignty to 
Devapi, who, declaring himself unworthy of the honour, performed 
for him as his purobita rites productive of rain. The story is told in 
practically the same form in Yaska's Nimkta (II. 10). 

Royal and Imperial titles » 

Let us consider in the next place the significance of a numbci of 
royal and imperial titles — adbtraja adhipati, vtrat, svarat and 

63 yasmai vai rajano rajyamanumanyante sa raja bhavati na sa yasmai na 
The same sense is probably convened in PB XIX i where we read te tn 

vai rajeti v adeynr yam ha raja rajanam ha kuryat (‘He forsooth, may be called a 
king, who is made a king by a king’ — CaJand) 

64 For a historical parallel see H Munro Chadwick, Studies tn Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions , pp 306-7 There he proves after a thorough examination of all avail- 
able data that in Anglo-Saxon England the kingdom was originally recognised as 
the property not of the king, but of the royal family. In the same context he 
notices similar forms of government to have prevailed among other Teutonic peoples 
such as the Danes, the people of Norway and Sweden and probably also the 
Chcrusci of Ancient Germany 
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samrat — which the present period seems to have inherited from older 
times Adhiraja (‘over-king among kings’) is used of a human 
worshipper in RV X 128 9, while in AV. VI 98 r Indra is said 
to reign among kings as adhiraja and in ibid IX. 10. 24 the mystical 
virat is said to be the adhiraja of minor deities called the Sadhyas. 
In the Yajus Sambtta texts adhiraja is applied both to the divine and 
the human overlord Thus while TS II! 4 14, KS VII. 17, MS. 
IV. 12. 3 etc, apply the title to Indra, MS II. 2. 11 mentions a 
special nte for attaining adhirajya by means of an offenng to Indra 
Adhiraja This last rite, we are told, is to be performed where the 
kings are equal, as it were bJ In other words, it applies to the attain- * 
ment of overlordship Coming to the next' point, the epithet bhiita- 
namadhipatih (‘overbid of creatures’) is applied to a newly consecrat- • 
ed king in AV IV. 81. In the Y dim Samhitas and the Brahmanas 
adhipatt (‘supreme ruler’. Eggeling) is used both with reference to the 
divine king and his earthly counterpart. Thus while KS VIII. 17 
above cited calls Indra adhipatirjananTim as well as adhiraja, PB XV. 

3. 35 states that by using a certain chant one attains adhipatya 
(‘supreme power’, Caland) Virat (‘Far-ruler’, Eggeling) is used of a 
sovereign ruler in RV X. 166. 1 . The epithet samrat (‘All-ruler’, Egge- 
ling) is used with reference to the Sun, Agm and other gods in RV 
III. 55 7; 56. 5, VIII 19 32 etc while samrdjya is applied to the 
dominion of Varuna in RV I. 25 10 Similarly the title svarat (‘self- 
ruler’, Eggeling) along with other epithets is given to Indra in RV. 

I. 36. 7, 61. 9 etc. Indra is praised successively with the epithets 
virat, svarat and samrat in AV XVII 1 22 

Repeatedly m the Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas the above 
titles are sought to be connected with different royal sacrifices. 
Explaining the significance of the Vajapcya sacrifice, MS I. n 5, 

65 lndrayadbirapymkadasak'tpalam mrvapedyatra rajartah sadrsa tva synr~Indro 
vai devanamadhiraias-tameva bhigadheyenopasarat sa enamadbirdjyam gamayati 
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KS XIV. 5 etc. declare that it is a sacrifice for svarajya, (‘unumsch- 
rankte Herrschaft, Caland) and he who performs it attains svarajya 
Similarly TB. I 3. 2. 2-3, after stating how Indra by performing 
Vajapeya attained svarajya and with it the lordship (7 yaisthya) of the 
gods, concludes that he who knowing this performs the Vajapeya 
attains svarajya and becomes chief of equals Somewhat inconsis- 
tently with the above, KS XXVIII. 6 and TB II. 7 6 declare 
that while the Rdjasiiya is varunasava (‘consecration to the universal 
sovereignty of Vanina’) and Vajapeya is samratsava (‘consecration to 
the position of a samrat the Gosava is the sacrifice for svarajya 

* Slightly different from the above is PB XIX. 13. 1 and 3 where wc 
read, “The Vajapeya is (equal to) the Rajasiiya and the Rdjasnya is 

• the consecration to Varuna, but the Gosava is a sacrifice for svarajya, 
for the svarajya is Prajapati paramesthi (‘das hochsten Prajapatih 

’ Caland On the other hand SB V 1.1 13 declares that one 
attains to the position of a samrat by performing the Vajapeya and 
that of rajan by performance of the Rajas ny a , 67 

In the above not only are the various titles sometimes sought 
to be distinguished from one another, but they are even mentioned 
as belonging to different grades We thus find svarajya i© the above- 
quoted passages being evidently treated as mfenor to Varuna’s umvei- 
sal sovereignty Again, according to SB XIV 1 3. 12 the position 
of a samrat is higher than that of a rajan Nevertheless it is a fact 
that the precise signification of these titles is left in obscurity 

66 C£ A p SS XXII 12 17 recommend'ng gosava to one desirous of svaiajyt 
and Ibid 20 containing the pnest’s formula — "I sprinkle thee with the svarajya of 
Piajapati paramestbi" In the above extract fiom PB svarajya is tr by Caland as 
‘supremacy’ and paramesthi as ‘the most exalted Lord ’ 

67 Similarly VSS III 1 2 47, concluding its exposition of the Vajapeya, says 
that its performer is called samrat 

68 Uttaram vat rajyat samrajyam For a fuller exposition of this point see SB 
V 1 1 13 where we read “The office of a king (rajan) is lower and that of an 
emperor ( samrat 1 is higher, a king might, indeed wish to become emperor, for the 
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Another set of passages connects, though in a somewhat vague 
and mystic fashion, the different royal titles with the different cardi- 
nal points. This consists of a formula relating to the constitution of 
the fire-altar, which is common to all Yajus Sam Into, schools and 
gives the appellations of mabut (rajnt in KS and A IS ), virat, samrat, 
svarat and aclhipati (adbipatnj in KS and A 1 S ) to the East, South, 
West, North and the Zenith respectively More explicitly AB 
VIII 14 describing Indra's consecration connects the central zone of 
Vedic culture and the regions at its cardinal points with the different 
royal titles The passage is as follows: — 

“Then the Vasus, the gods in the Eastern quarter, anointeS 
him with six days for over-lordship Therefore in this eastern 
quarter whatever kings there are of the eastern peoples, they 
are anointed for overlordship [samrajya\ Then in the 
southern quarter the Rudras, the gods anointed him with six * 
days , for paramount rule Therefore in this southern quarter, 
whatever kings there aie of the Satvants, they are anointed for 
paramount rule [bhaujya] Then in the western quarter the 
Adityas, the gods, anointed him with six days for self-rule. 
Therefore in this western quarter whatever kings there are of 
the southern and western peoples, they are anointed for self-rule 
[suamjya] Then in the northern quarter the All-gods 
anointed him with six days for sovereignty. Therefore in 
this northern quarter, the lands of the Uttarakurus and the 
Uttaramadras, beyond the Himavant, their (kings) are anointed 
for sovereignty [vatrajya] Then in this firm middle established 
quarter the Sadhyas and the Aptyas, the gods, anointed him 


office of king is the lower and that of cmpcior the lnghci, but the emperor would 
not wish to become king, for the office of king is the lower and that of emperor 
the higher” 

68a See VS XIV. 13 XV. 10-14, KS XV 11 3 MS - 11 8 3 
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with six days for kingship. Therefore m this firm 
middle established quarter, whatever kings there are of the 
Kuru-Pancalas with the Vasas and Usinaras, they are anointed 
for kingship [rajya] 

This striking passage makes the nearest approach to a regional 
classification of constitutions that is found in the Vedic literature 
But its value is marred by the indefiniteness of* the technical titles as 
well as obscunty of the historical references If it hints at the fact 
that monarchic constitutions of the Eastern peoples rose to the dig- 
nity of Empires while those of the Kurus, Pancalas, Vasas and 
Usinaras attained only the status of ordinary kingships, its evidence 
is directly belied by the list of great kings who “went round the 
dearth completely, conquering the earth on every side, offering the 
horse in sacrifice” given in AB VIII. 21-23, and the parallel list of 
'those who performed the horse-sacrifice contained in SB XIII 5 q 
2 ff. For these lists comprise a number of names of kings undoubted- 
ly belonging to the Kurus and Pancalas, such as Janamejaya Parik- 
sita, Bharata Dauhsanti and Durmukha the PancaJa as well as the 
Pancala kings Kraivya and Sona Satrasaha What seems most 
natural is that the position of the samrat was not confined to the 
rulers of a particular group of peoples, but was the aspiration, if not 
the achievement, of all ambitious kings The great imperial sacn- 
fices, the Ra-jastiya and the Asvamedha, were certainly not the mono- 
poly of the rulers of any particular region. 

In the above extract the passage referring to the Uttaiakuius 
and the Uttaramadras is in the original as follows : — 

Ye ke ca parena Himavantam fanapada Uttarakurava Ultaia 
madra itt vetirajyayawa te' -bhisicyante 
It has been recently suggested 681 " that the term veurdfya heie 

68b See K P Jayaswal, Htndu Polity, Part I pp 92-4 ; R C Majumdar, Cor- 
porate Life m Ancient India , p 89. 
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stands for ‘a kingless State’ This interpretation with its arguments 
may be traced back to Martin Haug who translated the above extract 
as follows — 

“Hence all people living in northern countries beyond the 
Himalayas such as the Uttaraktirus and the Uttaramadras, are 
inaugurated for living without a king ( 'vatrdjyam ) and called 
vtrdj 1 e without a king ” 

Commenting on the above, Haug supports his interpretation of 
viraj by saying that here janapadd, 1 e the people in opposition to 
the king, are mentioned as abbisikta 1 e inaugurated, while in all 
other passages of this chapter we find instead of them the rajanah or 
kings ®" We think that a stionger preo'f is needed for taking vtrdj 
to mean ‘a kingless State’ than is supplied bj the mere construction 
of the sentence above quoted Virdt is a well-known title applied to 
a sovereign ruler not only. in the Brahmanas — being translated as' 
‘Far-ruler’ by Eggeling — , but also, as we have seen, in the RV and 
the AV. 


The position of the Emperor 

We have seen how terms indicative of paramount rule such as 
samrat are associated in the Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas , no 
doubt in accordance with the essentially liturgical character of these 
works, with the great royal sacrifices We have now to mention 
that these same works often attubute to the performer of such sacri- 
fices multiple titles and epithets no doubt constituting in their en- 
tirety the priestly authors’ idea of the content of the imperial autho- 
rity. Let us illustrate this point by a few examples In the Yajus 
Samhita formulas accompanying the so-called Devasii oblations at 
the RajasUya, the different deities are invoked to quicken the sacri- 

69 The Attareya Brabmana of the Rigyeda, by Martin Haug, Vol II p 518 
and n. 
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ficer for various kinds of authority. These last are mentioned as 
amilrdya mabate ksatraya mabate ddbipatydya (T S I. 8 io), 
asapatnam mabate ksatraya mabate pinarafydya (MS II 6 6), 
asapatnam mabate ksatraya mabate jyatstbydya mabate ]dna~ 
rd-jyaya (VS IX 40) 

In the above amitram (or its equivalent asapatnam) stands for 
freedom from foes, jyatsibyam (or its equivalent adhipatyam ) 
means lordship or over.'ordship, while jdnardjyam in our view pro- 
bably means rule over the whole Folk as distinguished from the 
single tribe. According to these passages, then, the Vedic Empetor 
is invested not only with supreme and undisputed authority, but he 
also enjoys the rule over a complex of tribes (or peoples) The largest 
number of such epithets and titles is reserved in the AB for the royal 
sacrificer performing the ceremonies of consecration We begin with 
a passage (AB VII. 31-32) which, while justifying the proper food 
of the king (the fruits of the Nyagrodba , Udumbara , Asvattba and 
Plaksa trees) at the sacrifice, states that thereby the priest places in 
the ksatnya (or the king) successively the ksatra, the bbaujya, the 
sdmrdjya, the svdrajya and the vatrdjya (tr. by Keith as ‘lordly powet’, 
‘pre-eminence’, ‘overlordship’, ‘self-rule’ and ‘control’ respectively) 
of the trees concerned This evidently involves a metaphorical, not 
to say mystical, application of various forms of authority to the king 
Passing to the Consecration ceremonies called the Punarabbiseka 
(‘Renewed Consecration’) and the Mahdbbiseka (‘Great Consecta- 
tion ) of Indra, the AB attributes the above and other kinds of 
authority to the performer of the sacrifice. In the fust-named cere- 
mony the king mounts the throne according to the formula (VIII 6) 
for rd'jya, sdmrdjya, bhaujya, svardjya, vatrd]ya , pdramestbya, rdjya 
(a second time), mdbdrdiya , adbipatya, svavasya and atistba (‘king- 
ship , overlordship , paramount rule’, ‘self-rule’, ‘sovereignty’, 
supreme authority , kingship’, ‘great kingship’ ‘suzerainty ’ , ‘supre- 
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macy’, ‘pre-eminence’, Keith). Similarly in the formula for the 
king’s consecration (AB. VIII. 7) he desires to become rajadhtraja 
(‘overlord among kings’) and is characterised as mahan mahinam 
samrat carsantnam (‘great, of the great people the ruler’, Keith). 
The same formula declares that the king is consecrated ‘for might, 
for prosperity, for glory, for the eating of food’. 

Introducing the second ceremony in its application to the 
human king, AB. VIII. 15 says that its object is to win for the 
sacnficer sratsthya, atistba and paramata (‘superiority’, ‘pre-eminence’ 
and ‘supremacy’) over all kings, to make him ‘all-encompassing’ ‘pos- 
sessed of all the earth’, ‘possessed of all life from one end up to the 
further side of the earth bounded by the ocean', ‘sole ruler’. Again, 
according to the formula (AB VIII. 17) the earthly king mounts the’ 
throne for samrayya, bhaujya, svarajya, vairajya, rajya, paramesthya, 
mfiharajya, adhipatya, svavasya and attstha Similar but not identi- 
cal epithets are applied to the king in the proclamation formula ut- 
tered by the ‘king-makers’ immediately after the above ceremony. 
In the same context we read how in the case of the human king (as 
in that of Indra) the different deities consecrated the sacrificer for 
different authorities in different duections — the Vasus in the eastern 
quarter for samrajya, the Rudras in the southern quarter for bhauiya, 
the Adityas ill the western quarter for svTbajya, the All-gods in the 
northern quarter for ra-jya, the Maruts and Angirasas in the upward 
quarter for paramesthya and the Sadhyas and Aptyas m ‘this firm 
middle established quarter' for ra]ya With this last extract we may 
compare JB III. 152™ describing the creation of Varuna’s divine 
kingship. There we read how Varuna, originally the equal of the 
other gods, desired to be consecrated for rajya over them. After he 
had learnt the proper chant from Prajapati, the gods put down for 


70 This corresponds to Caland, Das /aimtntya Brahman a in Auswahl No 188. 
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him the king’s seat. Then the Vasus consecrated him to rajya, the 
Rudras to uatrajya, the Adityas to svarajydj the All-gods to sam- 
rajya, the Maruts to saruav-isya and lastly the Sadhyas and the 
Aptyas to paramestbyd ' u-1 

In the passages we have quoted above, the position of the 
Emperor is evidently conceived to be the sum total of all forms ot 
authority known at that time. Among these vague generalities are 
included over-lordship of kings, sole rulership and territorial sovereign- 
ty up to the known natural frontiers. In these we have an anticipa- 
tion ot the three types of Empire known to historical times. 

The position of the Emperor is conceived from a somewhat 
different angle in another Brahmana work describing another great 
"kinglv sacrifice , the Asvamedha. Explaining a formula uttered 
at the ceremony of putting the halter on the sacrificial horse, SB 
XIII. i. 2. x states that the performer of the Asvamedba thereby 
conquers all the quarters (sarva diso' bbijayatt) and that the priest 
thus makes him a ruler and upholder (yantaramevainam dhartaram 
karotij. In connection with the recital of the so-called ‘revolving 
legend (panplautimakhyanamj SB. XIII. q. 3. 15 savs:_ — 

‘Verily for whomsoever the Hotr, knowing this, tells this 
revolving legend or whosoever even knows this, attains to fellow - 
ship and communion [saynjyam salokatam] with these royalties 
[ra]yant\, gains the sovereign rule and lordship [ atsvaryamadbi - 
pat yam] over all people, secures for himself all the Vedas and 
bv gratifying the gods, finally establishes himself on all beings’ 
According to the above passages, universal authority of various kinds 
is the characteristic mark of the position attained by the imperial 
performer of the sacrifice 


70a Cal an id (Djs fji’nmty t-Brabmanj in Atisu’jbl. p 260) renders the abost 
senes of technical tides as 'Herrschaft , V eiten Herrschaft’, ‘unbeschrankten Hcrr- 
schaft , Allherrschaft' ‘Aiigesvalt and ‘oberherrschaft respectively. 
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Admitting the conception of Empire in our present sources to 
have been as above described, it remains to consider whether and if 
so, how far it was realized in practice. No doubt, as we have just 
seen, our works contain lists of great kings who are said to have gone 
round the earth completely, conquering on every side. But of any- 
thing like a line of Emperors reigning over long periods of time we 
have hardly any trace Probably the Empires were essentially of the 
nature of overlordships which came with individual ambitious and 
powerful kings and did not long outlive them. The Vedic Empire, 
like the Vedic kingship, was far fiom acquiring that stamp of per- 
manence which could only arise from a strong administrative machi- 
nery and stable relations between the subject and the sovereign or 
between the dependants and their overlord. 


Limitations of the later Vedic kingship 
Let us next consider the nature and extent of the limitations to 
which the king’s authority appears to have been subject in the Late 
Vedic period. We may begin by observing that kingship at this 
period, as in the earlier Vedic times, evidently rested on an insecure 
basis. To this phenomenon a direct testimony is borne by a remark- 
able passage of KB (XVI q) contrasting the stability of the vis with 
the instability of the Brahmana and the Ktatriya. 701 ’ Indirect evi- 
dence of the instability of the king’s position is furnished by a series 
of rites recalling a well-known group of AV charms referred to 
above, namely those for the restoration of kings who have been, or 
are about to be expelled. Such is the offering to Indra quoted in KS. 
X. 8 and 9. 71 Such also are the rites enjoined 111 TS. II. r. 4. 7 and 


70b The passage answers, in the usual form of dogmatic exposition of the sacri- 
ficial ritual, the question, ‘Why are the Brahmanas and the Ksatnyas unstable the 
vis stable’? 

71 Indrayarkavata ekadasakapalam nirvapedaparuddho^vagamakamo’ntam va esn 
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II. 3. i to be performed respectively by one who is living in exile and 
one who has been, or is being expelled. Coming to the Brabmanas, 
we have in AB VIII. 10 a rite for one who, being expelled from his 
kingdom, desires his priest to act so that he may be restored to the 
same. Concrete instances of kings who were expelled from their 
thrones but were afterwards restored through performance of the 
appropriate rites are also found in the Brabmanas , 72 The late 
Kausika-sutra of the AV. gives (XVI. 27-33) a series of magical rites 
accompanying the utterance of appropriate AV. hymns, for restonng 
an exiled king to his kingdom. 73 

Next to the rites for the restoration of expelled kings may be 
mentioned those intended for their protection against pretenders 
'TS. II. 1 3. 4 and 5 prescribes two rites for one who, being meet for 
kingship, obtains not a kingdom — an undoubted reference to the 
usurpation of kingship by rivals to the exclusion of the nghtful heir 
Similarly PB XIX. 1 lays down a nte for one who hoping for a king- 
dom does not obtain it. 7i Rites are also mentioned as in TS II 2 
7. 4, for one whom his enemies menace or whose realm is invaded 
by his enemies. 

It will appear from the above extracts that the king’s office had 
not sufficient legal or constitutional warrant to be placed on a secure 
footing Other passages would seem to indicate that even his status 
in relation to his subjects was, as before, far from being fixed and 
immutable. We have seen how the Yajtts Sambitas and the Brab- 

gacchatt yamaparundhanti , Indraya sutramna ekadasakafalam ntrvapedapantddbo 
vaparwutsyaminova 

72 Cf. SB XII 4 3 1 ff, /& II 15 1-7, e tc 

73 Text in Bloomfield's ed p 44, tr by Caland, Altmdische Zauberntual, pp 
37-38, summary in Victor Henry, La Magte etc pp 148-149 The commentatot 
Kesava introduces these texts with the words “ atbavasyam rastrapravc'akarmavtdbim 
vaksyamah/svarastre (') yo mskrintab iatrnna punab pravesamtcchm tasyedam 
karma" (Quoted by Bloomfield, op cit , p 317) 

74 Yo ra)ya asamsamano rajyam na prhprmyat sa etena yajeta. Cf PB II 10 4 
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manas, while in general advocating the superiority o£ the Brahmana 
to the Ksatriya, occasionally admit their equivalence or even the 
Brahmana’ s relative inferiority 75 Turning to the relationship bet- 
ween king and people, we find our present authorities repeatedly 
claiming that the priest by appropriate manipulation of the sacnficial 
ntual is capable of weakening or even destroying the king by the vis 
and vice versa. To take a few examples, KS XXI io and MS III. 
3. 10 mention rites by which the priest can at his will slay the ksatra 
by the vis and vice versa. Similarly MS IV. 6. 8 refers to rites by 


which the priest can at his will make the vis strong and the ksatra 
weak and vice versa The Brahmanas follow in the same strain. 


AB. III. 19 mentions formulae for enabling the sacrificer by witch- 
craft to smite the ksatra with the vis and vice versa So also AB II. 


33 contemplates the priest at the soma sacrifice reciting a formula in 
such a way as to deprive a sacrificer of the ksatra and the vis. Of the 
same nature is PB VI 6. 2-3 stating how by manipulation of a 
certain rite and utterance of the corresponding formulas, the priest at 
his will separates the royal sacrificer from the vis and from food, or 
else puts him over both. In the same context (Ibid 5) we are intro- 
duced to another rite whereby the priest, if he so desires, slays the 
ksatra by the vis. 

We have thus far described the weakness of the king’s position 
arising from the imperfect organisation of the Vedic Society and 
State. We may now refer to the moral checks that probably acted 
on the king’s authority. Such were the conceptions of divine law 
( dhaman ) and ancient custom ( dharma ) dating from the Rgvedic 
times, of which we have survivals in our present authorities. 76 A 
remarkable development of the concept of Dharma (‘sacred law’) 


75 Above, pp 76-9 

76 For dhaman , (Law) c£. VS IV 34, T A. II. 7. 2 etc , for Dharma, c£ VS. X. 
29, XV 6, XX 9, XXX 6 etc 
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occurs in the late BU. I. 4- n. r 4 concluding its account of the 
creation of the four castes. There we read : — 

“He [the Brahman] was not strong enough. He created 
still further the most excellent Law [ dharma ] . Law is the 
ksatra of the ksatra, therefore there is nothing higher than the 
Law. Thenceforth even a weak man rules a stronger with the 
help of the Law as with the help of a king. Thus the Law is 
called the True. And if a man declares what is true, they say 
he declares the Law, and if he declares the Law, they say he 
declares what is true. Thus both are the same.” 

In the above important extract, it will be observed, the concept 
of Dharma is brought into relation with cosmic creation. Net only 
is it traced to the Creator Himself, but it is expressly declared to be the 
most potent of all powers and identified with the Truth. 77 We may 
take the above passage, then, to involve the earliest statement of the 
doctrine of sovereignty of the Sacred Law, which is a commonplace in 
the later Smrtt literature. 

We now come to the question of constitutional limitations of the 
king’s authority in the Late Vedic State. From an analysis of the 
different constituent ceremonies of the Rajas Hy a and the Vajapeya 
as described and explained in the Yajus Stfiflhita and the Brahmana 
texts, K. P. Jayaswal 78 concludes that they involve the idea of investi- 
ture of a private citizen with royalty, that of a coronation-oath bet- 
ween the newly elected king and his subjects, and finally, that of king- 
ship being regarded as a trust. It has been shown elsewhere 79 that 
the first two statements have no basis in fact, while the third has only 

77 The assimilation of dharma and satya is also indicated in BU II 5 i If 
where they aie included in a regular senes as the honey of all beings and aP beings 
are mentioned as the honey of these qualities 

78 Hindu Polity , Part II, pp. 15, 27-28, 34 

79 See The Beginnings of Indian Historiography etc pp 248-49, 273-74, 281-82, 
286-87 
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a limited application A more general criticism o£ Jayaswal’s posi- 
tion is that the texts concerned refer to acts of sacrificial routine, not 
(as far as we are aware) to the actual working of the State constitu- 
tion. Nevertheless in so far as the conception of kingship as a trust had 
a practical application, it undoubtedly involved a constitutional prin- 
ciple of great potentiality for controlling the royal authority. The 
same remark applies to the notion surviving (as we have seen) down 
to this period, viz. that kingship is a human institution. A more 
concrete check, it may be thought, lay in the influence of the Brah- 
manas who, as shown above, were generally, though not universally ^ 
regarded as superior to the Ksatriyas. Of the same nature, it may 
be supposed, was the influence of the purohita , who was virtually 
conceived, according to the texts to be quoted later, as the alter ego ■ 
of the king. But the extent to which this general influence could be 
translated into practice as a constitutional restraint, probably depen- 
ded more upon personalities than upon established law and usage. 
To judge only from an Upamsad story 80 to be quoted below, viz. 
that relating to King Janaka’s somewhat quixotic offer of his subjects 
along with himself as slaves to the sage Yajnavalkya, it would seem 
that the popular voice sometimes was of negligible constitutional 
importance. But the story is written so evidently for purpose of 
edification that it would be extremely unsafe to press its constitu- 
tional significance. That the people still possessed the constitutional 
privilege of giving consent to the king’s distribution of public lands 
appears from a remarkable Brahmana passage cited above, which how- 
ever suggests that the king sometimes disposed of the lands by his own 
arbitrary will. 81 Finally, it appears to us that the rites for acquiring the 

80 BIJ IV 4 23 

81 The passage (SB VIII i 73 4) is as follows — “To whomsoever the 
ksamya with the approval of the vis (‘people’ or ‘clan’) grants a settlement, that is 
properly given ’’ For the interpretation of this passage, see T he Agrarian System in 
Ancient India, p 83 
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gift of speech as well as those for gaining influence among men, to 
which our records abundantly testify and which we propose fully to 
notice below, illustrate the continued influence of vox popuh in the 
general administration of public affairs. 


Summary. 

Kingship in the Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas indicates 
the same broad characteristics as in the RV. and the AV , but with 
some notable developments. The ritual texts in general con- 
template the monarchy as being still in the tribal stage, but there 
are other texts which take us to the higher stage of territorial 
monarchy As in early times, the king enjoyed the position of high 
dignity, prosperity and authority. In some quarters the king’s rule 
was sought to be based with intenser emphasis than before upon 
Divine Right and even upon his quasi-divinity. And yet there re- 
mains the fundamental fact that his origin is distinctly traced even at 
the most solemn ceremony of the Rajasiiya to a human source A 
new attribute predicated of the king in these later works is that of 
moral pre-eminence which he shares, according to the ideas of the 
pnestly authors, with the learned Brahmana On the Other hand 
the king’s alleged claim of ownership of the soil is not supported by 
facts. Only in a late Vedic passage describing a eertain type of royal 
coronation, we have a purely symbolical ceremony involving the 
acquisition (followed by immediate return) of the subjects’ posses- 
sions by the king The king seems to have exercised a greater measure 
of executive and judicial authority than before, besides his usual 
supreme command in war. In particular we find some texts suggest- 
ing not only that the king’s Justice prevailed over private jurisdic- 
tions, but also that the king, no doubt as the Fountain of Justice, was 
exempt from punishment. To these functions our present autho- 
rities add the king s guardianship of Dharma ('sacred law’) along 
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with that o£ the Brahmanas — a sure index o£ the increased importance 
of the king’s executive functions. Indicative of the wide prevalence 
of the monarchic constitution is the fact that the king is declared in 
some texts to be the wielder of ksatra (ruling authority), while the 
growing rigidity of class restrictions leads in other texts to the identi- 
fication of the ksatra with the Rajanya. The ruling power, as com- 
pared with the subjects, has, according to some texts, the advantage 
of being single, definite and active. In general the relation of the 
vis to the ksatra is .regarded as that of political dependence, but 
we are sometimes reminded that the vis is the source of the ksatra. 
The two dominant forces in the late Vedtc State and society are the 
spiritual and the temporal powers, between which, however, there 
is a fundamental difference, not to say, antagonism of attributes and 
functions. In general it is held that the spiritual power dominates 
the temporal, although sometimes we are told, evidently as a con- 
cession to reality, that the temporal power is equivalent, or 
even supenor to the spiritual Coming to the types of constitutions, 
we have concrete evidence of the general prevalence of hereditary 
monarchy as well as of the survival of dynastic governments during 
the present, period, but of elective monarchy there is hardly any trace. 
In the latest Vedic period the hereditary principle is suffiicently estab- 
lished to make succession by primogeniture the normal rule. Royalty 
during the present period is known by a variety of undefined titles, 
of which that of samrat is recognised as superior to that of rajan. A 
rough regional classification associates some of these titles severally 
with ‘‘this middle established quarter” (the kernel of the later Vedic 
civilization) and the tracts surrounding it at the cardinal points. 
Overlordship, known in a vague fashion from Rgvedic times, was 
credited at this period with the possession of certain attributes, not all 
of which are capable of precise definition. We may, however, take 
them as anticipating the three types of imperial authority known to 


*3 
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historical times, namely paramount sovereignty, sole rulership and 
territorial rule up to the natural frontiers But whatever develop- 
ment the kingship might have attained as compared with the earlier 
times, it was far from being consolidated into a strong centralised 
despotism. Owing, as it seems, to the imperfect organization of the 
State and society, not only was the king’s office unstable, but even 
his status in relation to his subjects was not permanently fixed 
Checks of a moral character were imposed upon royalty by the sur- 
viving conceptions of Divine Law and Custom and at a later stage 
t by the doctrine of the sovereignty of dharma regarded as deriving its 
origin from the Creator Himself. In the view of kingship as a human 
institution and more especially as a trust, to which our records bear 
witness, were embodied constitutional principles of high potentiali- 
ties for checking the king’s authority. Finally we have to allow for 
the probable exerase of high constitutional privileges by the class of 
Brahmanas (in particular the Purobita ) as well as the people They 
perhaps exercised constitutional restraint upon the king’s authonty 
m degrees varying according to the relative characters and capacities 
of the persons concerned. 

The royal family. 

We may pause here to discuss the constitutional status of the 
members of the king’s family, such as the Chief Queen, the king’s 
son and brother. In the course of their description of the Rajasuya 
all our relevant sources agree in including the mahist (Chief Queen) 
in the list of ratnins 82 participating in the ceremony of the Ratna- 
havtmst. In TS I. 8. 9. 1 ff, MS II. 6. 5; IV. 3. 8, KS XV 4 
and TB I. 7. 3 she comes after the Brahman (priest) and the Rajanya 
and is followed by Queens of lesser rank On the other hand SB 

82 Ratmns, translated as ‘possessed of the Jewel (offering') (Eggehng in SBE, vol 
XLI, p. 58 n 2), as Kleinodtrager (Caland in tr of ApSS, pt. III., p 13 1). 
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V. 3. 1. 1 ff. mentions her after the senani and the furohita The 
significance of the ratnabavimst can he understood from the fact that 
the ratntns are called ‘limbs of ksatra (MS IV 3. 8) and the ‘givers’ 
as well as ‘takers’ of the kingdom ( TB I. 7. 3. 1), while SB. V. 3. 1. 
1- 1 2 declares that each ratnm is thereby made the king’s faithful 
follower. Referring specially to the Chief Queen and other queens, 
MS IV. 3. 8 states that the priest by making the offerings at the 
houses of the mahtst and the partvrktl (‘neglected wife’) makes them 
an object of subsistence among the subjects. It would therefore fol- 
low that the Chief Queen with or without other queens occupied a 
distinct, though undefined, constitutional status in the Late Vedic 
State. 83 

While the king’s son and brother are, strangely enough, omitt- 
ed in ‘the Jewel-offering ceremony’ just mentioned, they are remem- 
bered in other parts of the Rdjasiiya ritual. After the besprinkling 
ceremony, the king, according to the White Yajus ritual (SB V. 4. 
2. 8) is made to hand over the Brahmana’s vessel to his dearest son, 
thinking ‘May this son of mine perpetuate this vigour of mine’. 
Again, at the ceremony of the king’s playing the game of dice at 
the Rdjasiiya, the sacrificial sword (according to the White Yajus 
ritual) is passed round successively from the adhvaryu (or purohita) 
to the king, the king’s brother and others, while (according to Black 
Yajus texts) it is passed round in succession from the Brahman priest 
to the king, his dear son and friend and sq on Explaining the signi- 
ficance of this ceremony, SB. V 4. 4 15-19 states that the person 
passing round the sacrificial sword makes the one to whom it is passed 
in each case weaker than himself. It wilf appear from the above that 
so far as we can judge from the sacrificial routine, the king’s son and 
brother, like the Chief Queen and other Queens, held a position of 

83 Cf The Beginning* of Indian Historiography etc, pp. 250-53 For criticism 
of the different view of K P Jayaswal, see ibid. 
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high constitutional significance. Independent confirmation of this 
fact is provided by PB. XIX. i. 4 giving a list of eight viras (‘persons 
of distinction’), ‘who together sustain the kingship’. In this list are 
included along with others, the king’s brother, the king’s son and 
the Chief Queen. 84 


The kings administration. 

The administration of the Late Vedic State runs on the same 
lines as that of the earlier times, but indicates some remarkable deve- 
lopments. There are good reasons to believe, as we shall see later, 1 ” 
that the sabha of this period functioned as the king’s court as well as 
his Privy Council. As regards finance, the Rgvedic and Atbarva- 
vedtc ball has now assumed the character of a regular tax paid by the 
subjects to the king. Thus SB XI. 2. 6. 14 has the simile of an 
inferior (jpaptyan ) bringing halt to his superior ( sreyas ) and that of a 
vaisya bringing ball to the king. This habitual relation of the king 
to his subjects is nowhere better expressed than in the epithet ‘de- 
vourer of his people’ ( yisamatta ) applied to the king, as we have seen, 
in some Brahmana texts. 86 The high importance of bait is also proved 
by the fact that the Brahmanas have a special set of rites for ensuring 
its payment to the king by his subjects. Thus a passage m AB. VIII 
34 explaining a consecration rite states that he thereby obtains tri- 
bute (bait) from all quarters Similarly TB II. 7. 18. 1-2 mentions 
a rite called vighana (‘desyoyer of obstacles’) by performing which 
Indra formerly overcame the hostility of the Maruts who were his 
subjects. If the ksatnya or the king, we are told, 'performs this rite, 
he is relieved from all hostilities in the sense that his subjects bring 
bah to him. 87 

84 For a fuller discussion, of this point, see The Beginnings etc , pp 271-72 

85 See below s v ‘The Councils and Assemblies * 86 Above, p 60 

87 For another reference, see SB I 3 2 15 to be discussed below 
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Other aspects of the king’s administration dealt with by our 
present authorities may conveniently be considered in connection with 
their mention of the classes of royal officers dating mostly from the 
older times. This mention is chiefly made, characteristically enough, 
in the context of participation of the officers concerned (or their re- 
presentatives or relations) in the great ‘kingly sacrifices’, the Asva- 
m/sctha and the Rajasuya 88 Thus SB XIII 4. 2. 5 gives us a list of 
keepers of the sacrificial horse at the Asvamedha. This consists of 
100 rdjaputras (‘Princes’) clad 111 armour, 100 rajanyas (‘nobles’) 
armed with swords, xoo sons of sutas and gramariis bearing quivers 
filled with arrows and 100 sons of ksatras and samgrahitrs bearing* 
staves. It is evident from the order of their enumeration as also from 
their equipment that the groups are arranged in the sequence of their 
social rank. Thus while the rdjaputras and rajanyas would form the 
first and second order of nobles, the sutas and the grdmanis would be 
officials of the first grade and the ksatras and samgrahitrs those of the 
second class. The same order is preserved in SB XIII. 5. 2. 5-8 
where in connection with another Asvamedha rite the attendants of 
the mahist (Chief Queen) are said to consist of 100 rajaputrls (‘daugh- 
ters of kings’, Eggelmg, or perhaps ‘daughters of Princes’), those of 
the vdvdta (‘favourite wife’) consist of 100 rajanyas (‘noble women’), 
those of the panvrkta (‘discarded wife’) comprise 100 daughters of 
sutas and grdmanis and those of the pdldgali (‘the fourth wife’) con- 
sist of 100 daughters of ksatras and samgrahitrs In the late Vadhula 
Sutras we have a similar association of the royal officeis with princes 


88 It deserves to be remarked that the Asvamedha and the Rajasuya are men- 
tioned by name in RV I 162-63, AV XI 8 7 According to Oldcnberg (Das 
Religion des Veda , pp 473 ft) the horse-sacrifice to the dead mentioned 111 RV X 56 
may be an imitation or prototype of the usual Asvamedha It is possible that the 
association of officials wtih these sacrifices may go back likewise tp the RV and AV 


times 
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and nobles at the Asvamedha. In Sutra No. 79 we are told how 
the keepers of the sacrificial horse consist of 300 siitas and gramanis 
as well as 300 ksattrs and samgrabttrs along with 300 rdjaputras, 300 
arajans (“non-kings’) and other groups of 300 each. Similarly Sutra 
no. 87 tells us how the mabisi is attended by 100 rajaputris and the 
panvrkti by the wives of ksattrs and samgrabttrs as well as those of 
‘kanmagadhas’ In Sutra No. 90 we read that the mahis't is attended 
by 100 rajaputfts, the vavata by 100 wives of arajans , the parivrkti by 
100 wives of ksattr, samgrabttrs and kanmagadhas. More general- 
ly, Sutra no. 92 associates with the Asvamedha, the rdjan, the raja- 
* putras , the arajan, the siitas and gramanis, the ksattrs and samgra- 
bitrs 99 A comparison of the lists in the Vadbula Sutras with those 
in the SB. above cited discloses certain important differences. Never- 
theless the fact remains that in the earlier as in the later texts, official- 
dom is regarded as sufficiently important to be connected with princes 
and nobles at the great ceremony of the horse-sacnfice. 

Of greater significance than the above is the fact that some of 
the officers above-mentioned, viz. the sitta, the gramani, the ksattr 
and the samgrahitr along with the senani are included by our present 
authonties in the list of ratnms referred to above, at whose houses the 
king has to make the offenng of the ratnahavimsi at the Rajasitya 
We shall discuss elsewhere the constitutional significance of the refer- 
ence to individual officers in the above list. Here it will be suffi- 
cient to repeat that as in the case of the Chief Queen, the inclusion 
of the officials above-named m the ratmn list is an index of their high 
'constitutional status in the Late Vedic Polity. 91 ’ 

Of the officials abov 5 -mentioned the senani (‘commander-in- 


89 See W. Caland, Eine dntte Ufa Halting nber das Vadbnlasutra in Acta 
Onenutia, Vo!. IV (1926) pp 186-199 On Kanmagadhas, sec below 

90 The siita, gramani, ksattr and samgrahttr are alxi comprised in the list of 
eight viras, for whose constitutional significance see above, p 100. 
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chief’) is obviously the head of the military administration 31 The 
intimate connection of the senani with the army is reflected, e.g., in 
the satarudriya litany of the Yajurveda J' 2 where we find among the 
epithets of God Rudra, the senarii , the senas and the senanis. Other 
texts jointly associate the senani and the gramani with fighting from 
chariots and with command of the army. Thus in course of the 
mystic explanation of the so-called five-crested bricks at the pre- 
paration of the fire-altar, which is common to all the Yajus Samhita 
schools, 13 the senani and the gramani (in the singular or plural) of 
the five specified bricks are called ratbagrtsah (or rathakrtsnah or 
rathakrtsak ) and rathau]as (‘skilled with chariot’ and ‘mighty in 
chariot’), rathasvanah and rathecitrab (‘chariot-rattling’ and ‘glitter- 
ing on the car ), ratbeprotab (or rathaprotah ) and asamarathab (chariot- 
seated’ and ‘peerless-charioted’), tarksya and aristanemt (‘whose 
fellies are uninjured’), senapt and susenah (‘army-conqueror’ and ‘well 
armied’). The position of the senani as second in military command 
after the king is indicated m the legend of SB II. 6. 4. 2-4 stating 
how the gods won supreme authotity ( ytjtti ) after choosing Agm, 
Varuna and Indra successively as their rajan (king) and anika (equi- 
valent to a, senani ) In regard to the senani’ s status, it is interesting 
to observe that with the single exception of SB which places him at 
the head of the ratnm list, all other authorities agree in assigning him 
a position below the Brahman, the Rajanya and the Chief Queen (or 
Queens). With this agrees the omission, strange as it may seem, of 
the senani from the list of eight vtras who, according to a PB. text 93a 
quoted above, sustain the kingdom and also from the group of 

91 A variant form senapati is found in the story of Atyarati Janamtapi and his 
priest in AB VIII 23 

92 See VS XVI 17, KS XVII 12, MS II 9 3j TS IV 5 2 1, Kap, S, 
XXVII 3 

93 VS XV 15-19; TS IV. 4 3, KS XVII 9; MS II. 8. 10, Kap S, XXVI, 8, 

93a .XIX i 4 
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persons to whom the sacnficial sword is passed round successively at 
a certain ceremony of the RajasFtya. These facts would seem to show 
that in the eyes of the pnestly authors the military branch of the 
administration was less important than the civil. The Vedic State, 
according to this view, was the reverse of a Krteg-staat 

A remarkable reference in the satarudriya litany of the Yaju\ 
Samhitas just mentioned acquaints us with some offices of the mili- 
tary administration evidently subordinate to that of the sen a a] 
Among the epithets applied to the God Rudra in these texts we find 
k patttnam patih (‘lord of footmen ), salvanam patih (‘lord of warriors’), 
vratas and vratapatis, ganas and ganapatis. While these terms arc 
not capable of precise explanation, the epithet pattinam patih 
suggests that the infantry was already organised under a separate 
command. Commands of small bodies of troops are probably indi- 
cated by the terms vratapati and ganapati, though their exact signi- 
ficance is unknown These references to the organization of the 
armj on a purely military' basis are significant of the change from the 
tnbal to the territorial State charactenstic of our present period. 

The class of siitas ('court minstrels’ ®r ‘heralds’) and grama nh 
(‘village headmen ) occupies much the same social and political status 
as m AV, times. We have elsewhere suggested that AV III 5 7, 
by mentioning siitas and gramanis side by side with rajano rajakttab , 
implies that the former belonged to the class of arajano rajakrtab 
(king-makers ranking below the rajans, 1 e. princes and nobles) 
Now the texts from the SB and the Vacihula Siitras quoted abo\e 
definitely contemplate, as we have seen, the siitas and the gramanis 
as ranking after the rajapHtras (princes) and rajanyas (nobles). What is 
more, two texts of SB s * actually' apply to the siitas and the gramanh 

94 SB III. 4 1 7 an( f XIII 2 2. 18 of which the first gives the simile of siitas 
and gramanis attending upon the king and the second has the simile of their infenor 
relation to the king 
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the epithet arajaflo rajakrtah in opposition to the rajan (tr. as ‘king’ 
by Eggeling, but perhaps standing for 'noble' generally). In parti- 
cular we have in our present sources clear indications of the fact that 
the sutas and the grdmanis were the most distinguished representa- 
tives of the class of Vaisyas Thus MS IV. 3 8, justifying the 
offering of the ratna-havts at the house of the siita, says that the 
vis (people) wait upon the Ksatriya with the siita as their mouth- 
piece J ’ As for the gramant , MS II. 6 5 in its list of ratnins signifi- 
cantly applies to him the epithet ‘vaisya,’ while SB V. 3 1.6 justi- 
fying the ‘jewel-offering’ to the Maruts at the house of the gramant 
says that the Maruts are the visas ajid the gramant is a vaisya. °* 
How much the gramant s office was held to mark the climax of a 
vaisya’ s carreer is proved by such passages as MS I 6. 5 stating 
that the vaisya becomes prosperous through the office of the 
gramant 7 and IS. II. 5 4 4 recognizing the learned Brahmana, 
the rajanya and the gramant (an indirect testimony to the vaisya caste 
of the last-named) as types of prosperity.'’ 8 SB VIII. 6. 2. 1 indeed 
goes so far as to compare the position cf the gramant (gramantya ) 
with that of the king.' 1 ' 1 After this it is no wonder that the indivi- 
dual siita and gramant figure not only in the list of ratmns, but also 
in that of “eight vtras referred to above. 

When we proceed to examine the precise functions of the siita 
and the gramant, we find ourselves confronted with an almost com- 


95 Sfitamakha vat Vit ksatramufatisthate 

96 tiiso vat maruto va’syoivat gramariih The Vaisya caste is indirectly suggest- 
ed by TB I 4 8 connecting a certain manha for a vaisya with gramant Mann- 
while those for a Brahmana, a rajan a rajanya anil a rathakara aie connected with 
other specified deiues 

97 Gramanithyena kbalu vat vatsyo bhadro bhavati 

98 trayo vat gatasnyah susrttvan gramant rdjanyah 

99 The passage is thus translated by Eggelmg — "Whence people here say even 
to this day, ‘This one is not equal to sustain distinction, either in regard to kingship 
or the position of a gramant " 
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plete lack o£ data. In the SB passages quoted above, the title raja- 
krtab (‘king-makers’) is applied to both these classes, but of the cons- 
titutional authority implied by this term we have no indication. 
We know only from AB. VIII. 12 and 17 that the king-makers 
(here called rajakarttarab) had the function of proclaiming the newly 
consecrated king at the ceremony of Great Consecration of Indra 
We may perhaps explain the title by saying that the sutas 
and grdmants along with the princes and nobles were still credited, 
as in AV times, with controlling the choice of kings. 

Coming to the individual offices, we find that the suta’s office was 
Sufficiently important to deserve a special sacrifice for its aspirant.'"" 
The sitta, again, enjoyed the distinction of having his person regard- 
ed as sacred, as we learn from the significant epithets applied to him 
in the Satarudnya litany of the Yajurveda l0J This privilege may 
have been connected with the siita s above-mentioned function of 
representing the people in their relations with the king On the 
whole it is probable that the sutas, who were originally mere officers 
of the royal household, had by this time acquired some kind of 
executive authority. 

Turning to the gramams functions, we have a probable reference 
to his executive authority in the fact that a gramani, an astrologer 
and a watchman are significantly dedicated to ‘might’ in the list of 
symbolical victims at the Puntsamedba 102 From the reference to 
the gramani in a KS passage, it appears that the king and the gra- 
mani, apparently representing the central and local authority res- 


100 ct bss xvm 3 ff 

101 Among the peisons and objects identified with the god Rudra in this text 
is mentioned siita ahantya ( TS IV 5 2 1), siita abantt (VS XVI 18), siita abantvd 
(MS II 9 3 ’ KS XVII 12,) In the above abantya is translated by Keith as ‘the 
inviolate , ahantva is taken m VI sv siita, as equivalent to ahanya ‘not to be 
slain, while ahanti {VI loc at ) is taken to mean non-fighter. 
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pectively, were entrusted with the duty o£ protecting the crops."’ 3 
To tins we have to add that the gramant and the senant are jointly 
associated with fighting from chariots and with command of troops 
in the Ydjus Samhita texts quoted above. Probably the gramant 
who was originally a troop-leader, had by this time become the 
head of the village administration, both for civil and military pur- 
poses. 11 ’ 4 Another function of the gramam probably of a convivial 
nature is indicated by the fact that among the symbolical victims at 
the Purusamedha, 1BS the gramant is dedicated to nrtta (dancing). 

Admitting that the gramant stood for the head of the village 
administration, we may mention that the nature of his office is still 
an open question. It has, for instance, been doubted "whether he 
was an elected or a hereditary officer or was nominated by the king. 106 
In some cases, at any rate, it appears certain that the gramam was 
the head of the clansmen settled in the village For TB II. 7. 18 5. 
tells us that the gramant lives m close relationship with his sajatas 
(clansmen). 107 

While on the subject of village administration, we may refer to 
another officer known to us only from three Yajm Samhita texts. 
Among the special rites preset ibed for one who is being expelled 


103 The passage (X 3) is as tolows 

agnaye vaisvanaraya dvadasakapiihaa nnvit petty. ih kdmayctdnena rajiia vi 
grdmanya vedam sasyamadadiycti The icfuencc to the gramam however is 
wanting in the corresponding passages of MS (II 1 2) and TS (II 2 6) 

104 It may be remaiked that gtdmani in die Ya/m Sambua and Brdbmana texts 
is rcndcicd by all authorities as ‘village headman ’ C£ bggelmg’s ti of SB V 3 
1 6, 4 4 18 etc, and VI iv, also cf CalanfTs 1 enduing of giamani as ‘tloif- 
oberste’, ‘gouverneui’ (tr of Aft SS XVIII 10 12 «) and as ‘piaelectus uibi (tr of 

PB XIX 1 4^ 

105 See VS XXX 6 Also cf TB III 4 15 — fthntivadhmam grdmanyam 

fdmsamghdtam nrttaya. 

10 6 Cf VI sv. 

107 Tile passage is as follows — vyalnaklo uai grdmariib safilaih Oil this-sub- 
)’ect see below 
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from his kingdom, there is one requiring him to take rice from the 
house (TS II. 3 i. 3, KS. XI. 6), or from the sabha (MS II. 2. 1) 
of a gramyavadm. The reference to the sabha probably means that 
the gramyavadm held the office of village judge. 108 Taken in con- 
junction with the office of the gramani, this would suggest that the 
separation of executive and judicial functions was known to the 
village administration already at this early period. 1 " 3 

Along with the suta we may mention the sthapati (tr. as ‘chief 
judge’ or ‘governor’), an official already known to an AV passage 
ibove cited From the description of a sacrifice called vaisyasava or 
sthapatisava 111 BSS. XVIII. 3 and Ap SS XXII 25. 2-5, Caland 
infers 10 ” 11 that the sthapati was probably a vaisya. This fits in with 
the position of the sthapati as equivalent to that of the suta in a 
Rajasiiya ceremony, namely that of passing round of the sacrificial 
sword to a successive list of persons lim On this supposition, how- 
ever, it is difficult to understand how a sthapati could be mentioned 
as a ritual authority in SB. XII. 8. 1 17 and another sthapati of 
the same name could be said to have performed the Sautramam 
sacrifice in SB. XII 9. 3 1 ff Equally inexplicable is the term 
msadasthapati of KSS I 1. 12 and Ap SS IX iq, 12, if it be taken 
to mean a msada as a sthapati The omission of the sthapati in the 
list of ratnms at the Rajasiiya is another point requiring explana- 
tion But that the sthapati s office was sufficiently important is sug- 
gested by PB XVII. 11. 6. 7. mentioning a sthapatisava which 

108 Gf VI sv, whcic the tcfctencc to KS XI 4 is a slip 

109 According to VI (sv) the? epithet iauipati (‘lord of a hundred’) applied to 
Indra in MS IV 14 12 and TB II 8 4 2 piobably lefets to a human functionary 
analogous to the lord of a hundied vil'ages in Man 11 and the MahabbUrata Not 
only is this interpretation very problematic, but it is rendeied improbable by the 
h'gh importance of the gramtirii in all our present sources which otherwise are com- 
pletely silent about a higher officei in charge of a group of hundred villages 

109a See his note on tr of PB XVII n 6 

109b See SB ~V 44 17. 
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should be performed by one “whom they consecrate for the office of 

Below the suta and the gramant rank in the official hierarchy, 
if we arc to judge from the order of enumeiation of the ratnms 
at the ratnahav'tmst ceremony of the Raiasiiya, the officers seve- 
rally called ksattr , samgrahitr, bhagadugha J aksavapa and so forth . 110 
The term ksattr as used in the Brahmana texts has been taken by 
mediaeval commentators to refer to an office of the royal household, 
or else a public office . 111 If this last sense could be adopted, it 
would thtow valuable light upon the methods of administration in 
the late Vedic State Modern scholars however, have generally 
agreed to take ksattr in the sense of ‘chamberlain’."' We think that 
no sufficient reason has been given for depaiting from the old 
Rgvedic and Atharvavedic sense of ‘distributor of food’. 

Like the term ksattr the title samgrahitr has been interpreted 
by mediaeval commentators to refer to a public office or else an office 
of the royal household 11J But its ptoper meaning has been found 
by modern interpreter to be ‘charioteer "" An interesting glimpse 

no For the order of ratmns sec the chart faeng p 249 in The Beginnings etc 

in Thus ksattr is explained by Mahidhara on VS XXX 13 as pratihara (door- 
keeper). by Sayana on SB V 3 1 7 as anlithpnradhyubsa ('chamberlain’), by Hari- 
svamin on SB XIII 5 4 6 as kosadhyaksa (‘tieasuier'l Ksattra is explained by 
Sayana on SB XIII 4 2 5 as ayavyayadhyaksasarnuha (‘group of levenue officers’) 
Bhatta Bhaskaia on TS I 8 9 explains ksatti as mantrni 01 (accoiding to some) 
antahpuradhyaksah (‘chamberlain’) Othci explanations are mantri or ditta (scholiast 
on KSS XV 3 9) and pratihara or diita (scholiast on ibid XX 1 16) 

1 12 Cf Eggeling’s tr of SB V 4 6 XIII 528 etc and Calund’s tt of 
PB XIX 1 4 In his tr of Ap SS XVIII 10 2 Caland lenders it as ‘Kammcier’ 
On the other hand Keith in tianslating the TS vSrsion of the Satin udr'tya , renders 
ksattr and samgrahitr as ‘door-keeper’ and ‘charioteer’ lcspcctively 

1 13 Thus Sayana on TS 18 15 explains it as asvapragruhadhari (‘charioteer’) 
while he rendeis it in TS I 8 9 as dhanasamgrahakarta kosadhyaksah (‘tax- 
collector ) and m TB III 4 7 as bhandagaradhyaksah (‘tieasurci’) or karaiamgraha- 
kartn (tax-collector) Bhatta Bhaskara on TS I 8 9 renders it as siiiathib 
(‘charioteer’) 

1 14 For this tendering see Eggeling’s tr of Si? V 3 1 8 etc , Keith’s ti of TS 
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of che privilege enjoyed by the samgrahitr is given in AB II. 25 
where we read how now also (when) the Bharatas attack the pio- 
perty of the Satvants, the samgrahitrs claim a fourth (of the booty,)’ 
after the example of Indra. v 

As in the case of the ksaltr and the sam grab tit , mediaeval com- 
mentators have taken the bbagadngha to stand either for a public 
officer or an officer of the royal household. I 11 '' This latter interpreta- 
tion has been adopted on good grounds by modern scholars 

The term aksavapa in opposition to its usually accepted mter- 
„pretation as ‘superintendent of gambling’, or ‘thrower of dice’ has 
been taken by K. P Jayaswal 117 in the sense of officer in charge of 
State accounts But this explanation is negatived by such passages 
as TS I 8. 16 assigning to the aksavapa the duty of maiking the 
gaming-greund at the game of dice at the RdjasTiya 

Another officer who emerges into notice at this period is the 
paldgala or pdldkala whom SB. V 3 1 . 1 1 places last in the order of 
ratntns at the Ratnahavimst ceremony of the Rajasiiya The pala- 
kala, according to Ap SS XVIII. 10. 26 means anrtadiita (‘dei 
Lugenbote’) for which Caland somewhat doubtfully suggests the 
explanation ‘dcr bote der die Luge, d.h die m Lande->umhergeh- 
ende Luge dem Fursten zu melden hat ’ If this explanation maj be 
accepted as correct, it would indicate that foreign relations had be- 
come sufficiently important m the late Vedic times to warrant the 
appointment of a special envoy to report the news about pnnces of 

I 8 9 etc Caland’i tr of PB XIX 1 4 and his tr. (‘Wagenlcnkci ) in Ap SS 
XVIII 10 12 

115 Thus Sayana (on TS I 8 9, TB I 7 3 5 and III 48 1, SB V 3 1, 9 
etc) takes it as collector of taxes, while in SB I 2 17 he cxp’ains it as ‘caisci 
Bhatta Bhask.ua on TS I 8 9 explains it as yo rajiiasiadbhagam grhnati (ic tax- 
collector) 

1 16 Cf Eggehng’s tr of SB I 2 7 Caland in his tr of Ap SS XVII 10 12 

II renders it in the sense of ‘Truchscssen’ 01 ‘Aufseher der Komghchcn Huden ’ 

117 Hindu Polity, pt II p 19 
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surrounding States. We have another indication o£ the same feature 
of the Late Vedic State in the fact that a janyamitra (otherwise calied 
janya'j meaning, as Caland (Ap. $S. tr., p. 145) has shown, ‘a friend 
from a foreign country’, figures in the category of persons besprink- 
ling the king with holy water at the Rajasuya according to the White 
as well as the Black Yapts texts. Reference may be made in this 
cnnection to SB. XI. 2. 7. 17 which states in explanation of a ritual 
of the New and Full Moon sacrifices that ksatra both (combines) 
together and (keeps) asunder. This is taken by Eggeling to mean 
that different kings either combine or keep separate from each other. 

We may mention, in conclusion, two other offices known obs- 
curely to our present sources, but destined to attain great importance 
in subsequent times. In AB. III. 20. 1 the term saciva is applied by 
the divine king Indra to the Manits probably in a sense correspond- 
ing to the German comes or the English gestth IIS Again, in the 
Satarudriya text of the Yajurveda the title mantnn along with vantk 
(‘the trader’) is applied to the god Rudra. 

Let us consider in the next place the significance of the reference 
to the individual suta, gramam, ksattr, samgrahitr etc. in the ratnm 
list of the Rajasuya. It has been suggested by Eggeling” 9 that the 
gramam in this case stands either for the head of a large administra- 
tive division (perhaps comprising the whole country) or for a here- 
ditary territorial proprietor residing near the place of coronation. 
None of these suggestions, however, is supported by facts. What 
is more, no analogous explanation evidently would apply in the 
case of the suta, the ksattr, the samgrahitr etc who are mentioned 
in the same context. Is it possible to detSct in this case an applica- 
tion of the principle of representation in the Vedic polity, to which 
we have other references in the Rajasuya ritual ? Assuming the 


118 Cf VI sw. 

1 ig See SBE , Vol XLI, p 60 n 
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correctness of this supposition, the question must be left still open, 
namely, whether the representatives were elected by their respective 
orders or else nominated by the king. 

We shall next discuss the status of the owners of gramas, to 
whom we are introduced in other passages of our present sources 
We have here a series of special sacrifices ( kamyestis ) intended foi 
one desirous of a grama [gramakama ) In this context the term 
grama has been variously translated as ‘herd of cattle ’, 120 ‘clan ’ 121 and 
‘village’ 122 Even those who take grama in the last sense have 
differed in their interpretation of the status of the person gaining 
the village Thus it has been held to refer either to the grant of 
regalian rights by the king, or else the acquisition of landlord rights 
by one’s own endeavour , 121 or finally the subjugation of the villagers 
by one’s own self. 123 * 

In considering the above views, we may begin by observing 
that our texts sometimes mention the gramakama and pasukama 
(one desirous of cattle) side by side as participating in the 
same rite 121 This is perhaps sufficient to rule out the sense of 
‘herd’ for grama in the piesent context Again, it seems to accord 

120 Hopkins, Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts' and Sciences. 
Vol 15, p 32 quoted in VI sv 

1 21 Caland m PB XVIII 3 8 Similarly lie renders gramakama as ‘one who 
is desirous of obtaining the chieftainship in his clan’ (PB XVII io a and XVIII 
5 7 - 8 ) 

122 Cf VI sv 

123 Thus the authors of VI (s v grama) quoting Teutonic parallels take gtama- 
kama to icfer to grant of regalia rather than the giant of land In Addenda and 
Corrigenda (sv grama) to VI howevci, wc are told that in view of repeated 
references to obtaining pre-eminence over sajatas and samdnas the phrase might jIso 
apply to the control obtained (e g by loans) by an ambitious man over his fellow - 
villagers and ending in his acquiring the position of a great landlord even without 
the king’s intervention 

123a Thus Caland, referring to the phrase ‘he drives unto him a village’ quoted 
below takes it to mean he subjugates to himself the inhabitant*' of the village ’ 

124 Cf MS II 2 3 , PB XVIII 10 5-6 
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best with the well-known prevalence o£ the territorial State in the 
Yajtts Samhitd and Brahmana times to take grama in the sense of 
‘village’ instead of ‘clan’. 12- ' Admitting the correctness of this last 
interpretation, the status of one acquiring a village can best be under- 
stood from the description of the texts themselves. In the relevant 
passages of the TS. we are repeatedly told hew the gramakama , by 
performing the rites concerned, becomes gtarn'i ( possessed of a 
village’). In explanation of this point, we are further told that the 
god to whom the offering is made subjects his sajatas (tribesmen) 
to him, 128 makes his sajatas obedient to him' 2 ', removes his sajdtaj 
from him, in troops wins his sajatas for him, makes the vts follow 
him, 128 and more generally, makes the creatures abide steadfastly 
with him. 129 

We have a similar, but less clear indication of the status of the 
performer of the above rites in the PB. Thus PB VI. 9. i-z, ex- 
plaining a certain laud meant to be taken as an opening one for a 
gramakama , says that the priest thereby drives unto him a 
grama ,3n In PB XVII. 10. 3 the result of performance of another 
rite by a gramakama is declared to be that he passes in the midst of 
them, they turn to him and surround him on all sides. Finally PB 
XVIII. 5 7-8, explaining the consequence of a gramakama’s per- 
forming still another rite, observes that the grama flows through 


125 Even Caland who understands grama and gramakama in the passage above 

cited to refer to the clan, elsewhere v takes the latter term to mean ‘one who is 
desirous of a village’ and ‘wei ein dorf wunscht’ Sec his tr of PB VI 9 i, 
XVIII 5 7-8, Ap SS XVIII 10 6 • 

126 Cf TS I 3 2 II 1 6 7, II 2 1 1, II 3 3 5, II 3 9 2 etc — 

sa evasmai sajatan prayaccbati (or ta evasmai sajatan prayacchanti ) 

127 Of TS II 2 8 1 — ia evasmai sajatanarmkan karoti 

128 Cf TS 2 5 6 - 7 — asmaj sajatamscyavayati ganasa evasmai sajatan 

avarnmndhe vtsamevdsma anuvartmanam karoti 

129 Cf TS II 1 1 2 dhruvd evasmd anapagah karoti 

130 gramamevasmii ttpakah in the original 
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him (i.e. departs from him) who being qualified to obtain a grama 
does not obtain it and that the sacrifice serves to remove this defect. 


Admitting the difficulty and obscurity of the texts under con- 
sideration, we may attempt here a provisional explanation. The 
Ydjus Sambita text above quoted, it will be noticed, repeatedly 
declares the object of the rite to be the subjection of sa-jatas 
(‘tribesmen’) This striking phrase, we think, would be quite point- 
less if we were to understand the above to refer to the acquisition 
of regalian and landlord rights by one who for aught that we know 
night be a complete outsider. Again, the PB text cited above 
implies that the sacrificer, though qualified to obtain a grama, does 
not obtain it The significance of this phrase would be completely 
lost, if we were to take the accompanying passage to refer to the 
subjugation of villagers by a person who conceivably might not have 
any title to the same. We think that the clue to the solution of the 


problem is to be found in the history of 'Raiyatwari villages of 
tribal origin known to later times . 1 ' 11 Such villages like the villages 
of Vedic times, were based on separate peasant holdings 112 Again, 
they were governed by the single headmen corresponding somewhat 
to the gramam of the latei Samhitas and the Brabmanas / Apply- 
ing this analogy still further, we may assume that the later Vedic 
Samhitas and the Brabmanas contemplate a village type in which 


the lands, though held severally, were occupied by clansmen and the 
powers of local administration were vested in a single headman 
enjoying the best title thereto apparently by virtue of his descent 


131 On this type of Indian villages, see Baden-powell, The Mian Village Com- 
munity, pp 5-10, 2258 

132 F01 the Rgvedic evidence, sec above, p 3 For the evidence in the Later 
Samhitas, cf TS II 2 1 2 referring to disputes, about fields, TS III 28 Ks V 
2 12, MS IV 12 3 referring to conquest of fields etc In CU VII 24 2 
fields and houses along with cows and horses, elephants and gold, arc mentioned as 
signs of wordly greatness. 
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from the supposed common ancestor. Assuming this interpretation 
to be correct, it may be asked whether the sacnficer performing the 
gramakama lites is to be identified with the gramam who is stated 
in a Yajuruecia text cited above to live among his sajatas , 13J Though 
this question is not .free from difficulties, we are tempted, 
provisionally at any rate, to answer it in the affirmative. 

While on the present subject, we mav notice a striking re- 
ference in a late Vedic text which seems to lllustiate a remarkable 
development of village administration We refer to Kaustka Sutra 
(XX. 7) which mentions a rite by which one can obtain seven 
villages. 131 This has been taken to point to the acquisition of terr£ 
tonal lordship. ^ But it may equally refer to the administration of 
groups of villages by royal officers, such as is contemplated in Mann 
VII. 1 15 and the Mahabha/ata XII. 68 6-8 which, however, are 
completely unacquainted with administrative units of seven 
villages. 

We may consider, in the next place, a few scattered references 
in the older UpamsacL throwing interesting side-lights upon 
the administration of the late Vedic State. We begin with an in- 
teresting passage in BU 1J0 introducing us in the form of a simile to 
two new administrative titles, viz , ugra and ptatyenas, in addition 
to the older suta and gramam IJ7 In their non-technical sense these 

o 

terms may be traced back to the Vedic Samhitas, ugra in RV. VII. 
38. 6 having the general sense of ‘a mighty man’, while pratyenas 
in KS VIII 4 means ‘the next heir of a dead man ’ In their 

133 See above p 107 

134 Text in Bloomfield’s cd p 35, summaiy in V clot Heniy, La Magic, p 146 

133 Cf Victor Henry who takes [loc cit I the seven villages to amount to ‘unc 

petite souveramete’ 

136 IV 3 37-38 

137 The simile descubes the tig) a, the pratyenas , the shla and the graman't as 
waiting with food and drink foi a king who is coming back and again as gathering 
around a king who is departing 
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present context ttgra and pratyenas no doubt stand for the king’s 
executive officers, but their precise significance is unknown. 104 The 
growth of the king’s administrative authority suggested by the above 
reference is also indicated by other passages. PU. III. 4 gives the 
simile of a king commanding his officials to rule these villages or 
those. If we are right in our supposition that the gramani of the 
Yajus Samhita and Brabma.no. times was not unoften the head of 
the village administration, it would follow that at a later period the 
king sometimes stretched his authority so far as to nominate the 
headman We may refer, finally, to a striking passage in CU VII. 
5 where Asvapati, king of the Kekayas, desiring to induce a number 
of distinguished Brahmanas to accept his hospitality tells them that 
in his kingdom “there is no thief, no miser, no diunkard, no man 
without an altar in his house, no ignorant person, no adulterer, 
much less an adulteress ’’ A comparison of this extract with the 
AV passage above cited relating to the kingdom of Panksit reveals 
a remarkable development of the ideas of good administration The 
prosperity and contentment of the humble subject was no longer 
thought to be a complete test of good government This last lay in 
the absolute immunity of the subjects from sms of every kind The 
end of the Vedic Polity, in other words, was held to be not metely 
the life of the people, but their good life On the oher hand, it is a 
remarkable testimony to be continued insecurity of the king’s tenure 
that Kaustka Sutra XVI 27-33 g Ives a series of magical rites accom- 
panying certain AV texts (I 9 I 29, III 3-4 etc) for the restora- 
tion of an exiled king to his kingdom. 13 * 1 

13$ M/rx Muller in translating the above passage (SBE Vol XV p 173) rendeied 
ugra and pratyenas as policeman and magistrate respectively Criticising this view, 
the authors of V/ s v accept the former rendenng, but prefer to take pratyenas 
to mean the humbler servants of the king 

139 "Frans by Caland, Altindtsches Zauberntual, pp 37-38, summary in Victor 
Henry, La Magte, pp 148-49 
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As compared witli the earlier times, the administrative organi- 
sation of the late Vedic State seems to indicate some important 
changes. We can only infer that the Sabha, which was attended in 
these later times by dependant kings among others, functioned as 
the king’s council and court. The creation of this smaller council 
out of the larger Popular Assembly called b\ the same name 
probably marked the completion of a process which, as we 
have suggested before, had begun to manifest itself in AV. 
tunes. We may recall in this connection that according 
to some Yajus Samhita and B) ah man a texts quoted above,* 
the King’s Justice seems to have prevailed over all private 
jurisdictions, while the king no doubt as the Fountain of 
Justice was held to be exempt from punishment. The advanced 
character of the later State administration is apparent in other res- 
pects The king levied the bah as a regular tax payable by the 
common freemen, chus ensuring the foundation of a strong centra- 
lised government.' For the rest, we find a body of old and new offi- 
cials (viz the senant, the suta, the stbapatt, the gramam, the ksattr 
and the sarng) ahttr) participating in the gteat kingly sacrifices, the 
Rajasiiya and the Asvamedha The siitas and the gramams, in 
particular, are called ‘non-royal lung-makers’ probably meaning that 
they in common with the princes and nobles (‘royal king-makers’) 
had a controlling voice in the choice of kings We know little of 
the functions of the officers of the late Vedic State other than the 
senant and the gramam. The senant, as before, was the head of the 
military administration It is perhaps significant of the inferior position 
of the military branch as compaied with the civil, that the senant is 
given a subordinate position in various ceremonies of the royal con- 
secration The reference to the divisions of the army founded on 
purely military lines in place of the old kingship basis furnishes a 
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fresh illustration of the change from the tubal to the tcrntoual State 
which ts characteristic of our times. Indicative of the same change 
is the fact that the gramani, perhaps a tioop-leader in earlier times, 
had now definitely become the head of the village administration both 
for civil and military purposes. Probably m many cases the gramani 
was the head of the village clansmen and the passionate desire for 
winning a grama which is testified to by our texts may refer to this 
aspiration for a gramani' s office. Only in a late Vedic text we 
are introduced to what looks like territorial lordships or governorships 
extending over a number of villages. Mention may be made, in 
conclusion, of a remarkable Ufantsad passage which shows by con- 
tiast with an old AV text how the end of the State was conceived 
to be no longer the bare life, but the good life of the people 


Councils & Assemblies. 

Like the institutions of kingship and the administrative machi- 
nery, the Popular Assemblies of the Rgvedic and Atbarvavedtc times 
underwent important changes in the period with which we are here 
concerned. In the earlier period the Popular Assembly called the 
samtti was regarded as the king’s most important asset In 
the Yajus Samhitas and the Brabmanas, however, it is left without 
a mention. When it makes its re-appearance in the older Upannads 
(where it is known by a synonymous title Pamad), it is found to be 
attended by the king and learned Brahmanas But there is nothing 
to indicate that it was a popular body. Nor is there anything to 
point to its exercise of public functions except in so far as we may 
infer this from the presence of the king. 110 . We may then assume 


M° For this reference to the samiU with its alternative designation of paruad, 
see the story of King Pravahana Jaivah’s meeting with the Biahmana youth Svcta- 
ketu, which has come down to us in two different recensions viz CU V 3 iff 
and BU VI 2 1 ff 
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that the sain it 1, the Popular Assembly pat excellence of the Rgvedic 
and Athanacedic times, had dwindled at this period into an aristo- 
cratic council presided over b\ the king and probably exercising some 
public functions. 

Unlike the samiti the old Vedic sabba continued to function 
during the Yajits Sambitd and Bidhmana times In JUB. II. 11. 13. 
14 mention is made of the divine counterpart (iLui sabba ) of the 
earthly sabba , with which may be compated the duct samiti of RY. 
X. 11. 8 quoted above. The sabba, again, sat with sufficient fre- 
quency to have its own President (sabbapatt or sabbdpala) who was * 
evidently distinct from the king. 111 From other indications it 
appears that the sabba had somewhat changed its character. In the 
distinction drawn in AV. XIX. 55. 6 between the sabhdsad and the 
sabhya we have elsewhere sought to trace the rise of a narrower 
royal council and court by the side of the larger Popular 
Assembly. 112 In the Yajits Samhitds and the Brabmanas, the sabba 
appears before us more or less definitely in the form of the royal . 
court and council. Firstly, as regards its constitution, we find that 
women were excluded from attending it. 11 ’ More important is the 
testimony o'f an important Brdhmana passage which suggests that it 
was attended by dependant kings — a phenomenon quite in accord- 
ance with the emergence of overlordship in a more concrete form 


141 For references to sabhiipati, sec the Satarudrlya text of the Yajurvecla (TS 
IV 5, 3 2. KS XVII 13, MS II 9 1-9 V 5 ’ XVI 24) where sab hits and sabbii- 
patts arc included m the list of those identified *with the goc! Rudra 

142 See above p 48 

143 Cf MS IV 7 4 — pttmamsab sabhara yantt na stnyab A Inimoious 
reference is made to the exclusion of women from the sabha in KB VII 9 where 
we lead — “It would be as if he were to bring the wives of the gods to the place 
of the assembly then it would be as if a man there were to say of him- ‘This 
(fellow) has brought the wives of the gods to the place of then assembly, his wife 
will be following him to the assembly " 
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than before during the present period 1,1 In keeping with the aris- 
tocratic composition of the sabba as suggested above, is the fact that 
membership of this body appears from other texts to have carried 
with it a high social stacus Thus in T.S. VII- i. 8 we have the 
legend cf Aurva who by performing a certain nte obtained four 
sons — a good hotr, a good udgatr , a good adhvaryu and a susabhya. 
To us it seems that the term susabhya here should be taken in its 
natural sense of ‘a good councillor.’ From this it follows that mem- 
bers cf the sabba occupied the same social status as the chief priests 
at the Srauta sacrifices — nay more, they often belonged to the same 
family " ‘ Again, in the course cf a benedictory prayer, (the so- 
called annahoma mantra ) at the Asvamedha which is common to all 
the Yajus Samhua schools,' the wish is expressed for the birth of 
a brahmano brahmavarcasi (Brahmana endowed with spiritual lustre), 
a rafanya isavyo suro mahdrathdh (rajanya heroic, skilled in 
archery, a mighty car-fighter), a sabheyo yuvd etc. The last term, 
it seems to us should properly be taken to mean ‘a youth fit for the 
sabba Evidently then, membership of the sabba involved a suffi- 
ciently high social position to be sought for in a solemn ritual prayer. 
It further appears from the above that the member of the sabba 

144 The passage which occurs in SB III 3 4 14 ( Madhyahdtna recension) is as 
follows — apyaiya rajanah sdbhaga agaccbanti purvo rajno 'bbtvadati bhadro hi 
bbavali It is thus translated by Eggeling (SBE XXVI pp 79-80) — “Even his 
[Soma’s own] kings come (to him) to attend the assembly and he is the first to salute 
the kings, for he is gracious ’’ On the other hand, as Eggehng points out in the 
same context, the Kama text gives a completely different version which he trans- 
lates as follows — “F01 he is his gracious lord, therefore he heeds not even a king, 
and yet he is the first to salute t the kings, thus he is indeed gracious to him” 

145 Keith, while tianslaung susabhya in the above passage as ‘a good coun- 
cillor, remarks that it may refer either to skill in council or mere'y the elegance of 
demeanour in society We, however, think that the latter interpretation would be 
quite pointless, in view of the parallel references to concrete professions like those 
of the hotr, the udgatr and the adhvaryu 

146 See TS VII 5 18, VS XXII 22, MS III 12 6, KS ( Asvamedha ) V 
5 * 4 - 
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became a full social asset matching the spiritual Brahmana and the 
fighting Rajanya, when to his other qualification was added the charm 
of youth. This is brought out clearly in SB. XIII 1.9 8 explaining 
the prayer in VS. XXII. 22, where we were told that the sabheyo 
yuva is in the prime of life, and as such, is apt to become dear 

147 

to women. 

The functions of the sabha during the present period are in 
harmony with its changed constitution We no longer hear of the 
general deliberations of the sabha or of its participation in the affairs 
of State administration " s On the other hand we find the sabha- 
cara dedicated to dharma (justice) in the list of symbolical victims 
at the purusamedha (human sacrifice). This suggests that the sabha- 
cara like the sabhasad of the AV . times was a member of the court 
of justice meaning no doubt the king’s court. 1 Again, we have a 
set of parallel passages' in the Yajus Samhitds containing a prayer 
by a royal sacnficer and his wife for expiation of ‘the wrong done m 
village or forest, in the sabha, in the tndnyas’, ‘the wrong done to 

147 The SB passage (XIII 198) quoted above is in the original as follows — 
yo vai piirvavayasi sa sabheyo y it oil tasmad yuva puman str'mam pnyo 

bhavukah It is thus translated by Eggcling — *‘Hc indeed is a blitheful (or 
sociable) youth who is in his prime of life whence one who is in his prime of life 
is apt to become dear to women ” In translating the corresponding TS text (VII 
5 18) Keith renders sabheyo yuva as ‘a youth fit for the assembly’, but he remarks 
at the same time that Eggehng’s version of a bhthful youth may convey the correct 
sense In our view the concrete references to the spiritual Brahmana and the fight- 
ing Rajanya m the same context requires foi sabheyo yuva an equally concrete 
sense such as is implied in the membership of the sabha 

148 Significant of die decline of the Popular Assembly is the SB passage VII 

1 1 4 quoted elsewhere, which suggests that although the king’s distribution of 

the public land with the will of the peop'c was stil 1 held to be m accordance with 
the customary law, he sometimes used to dispose of it by his arbitrary authonty 

149 The authors of VI (s v sabhacara ) suggest the above to refer to assessors 
deciding legal cases and meeting oftener than the assembly In the later Smrtis 
no doubt the king normally decides suits with the assistance of the sabha But 
direct evidence to this effect is lacking for Yapis Samhtta anil Brahmana times 

150 Sec VS III 45 XX 17, TS I 8 3 1, MS I 10 2, KS IX 4 
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Sudra or Aryan’ and so forth. We think we can trace here a 
reference to the political activities of the sabha functioning probably 
as the king’s council as well as court How close was the asso- 
ciation of the sabha with the king is illustrated by a legend common 
to A.B VIII 2*i and SB XIII 5. 4 6 The legend relates to a 
famous king Marutta Aviksita of whom a gat ha is quoted to the 
effect that the Maruts dwelt m his house as panvestarah ('guards- 
men’, Eggeling, ‘attendants' Keith), that Agm was hts ksattTi 
(‘chamberlain’, Eggeling) and that the All-gcds were his sabhasach 
(’councillors’, Eggeling, ‘assessors’, Keith) From the fact that the 
sabhasads are here mentioned in the same breath with parwestn and 
ksattrs (two well-known titles of the king’s personal attendants since 
Rgvedic and Atharvavedic times), we may perhaps infer that the 
sabha was a sort of Privy Council of the king. We may refer finally 
to a Vedic mantra quoted in the late P G S which seems to testify to 
the sabha' s function in early times Here the iabha is called nadih 
and tvisih explained by the commentator Jayarama respectively as 
nardanas'da ( sounding’) and dipt a (‘shining’), but which Oldenberg 
tenders somewhat differently as ‘trouble’ and ‘vehemence’ res- 
pectively In the above striking phrases K P. Jayaswal finds a 
reference to the activity of the sabha as a court, but they may equally 
lefer to the disputes in the king’s council 1,2 

131 Mahldhara, commenting on VS XX 17 takes ‘the wrong done in the 
sabha to refer to the sin like partiality in deciding disputes and so forth 
(paksapataeh yadenam), while elsewhere (commentary on, III 45) he takes it to refer 
to the attack on the great and so forth ( maha]ana-ti) askaradtkamenam ) On the 
authority of this explanation Ludwig held ( Rv tr III 254) the sabha to be a court, 
while Zimmci ( Alt Leben, pp * 172-174) declared that the sabha decided local 
suits On the other hand Eggeling (SBE Vo! XII p 398 n ) suggested that the 
wrong in question might refer to gambling and othci non-political activities of the 
sabha This view is accepted as an altci native explanation in VI sv sabha To 
us it seems that the solemnity and comprehensn eness of the penitential formula 
given above, best accord with the political activities of the loyal pair in the sabha 

152 For references sec Parasha,a-Grhyasnira with Jnyarama’s Commentary, cd. 
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We have suggested a*bo\e 111 the light of the scantx data at our 
disposal that the samtti of the Rgvedic and A tfurvai eciic times sank 
during the present period into insignificance while the sabha shrank 
from a Popular Assembh into the King s Court and Privy 
•Council. 1 ’' 1 But unfavourable as were the Y lifts Sarnhita and 
Brahmana times for the growth of Popular Assemblies, they seem 
to have preserved traces of popular influence upon the working of 
the State administration Prater foi the gift of speech is offered 
not merely on behalf of the rov at sacnficer at the Rajasnya, but also 
on behalf of the sacnficer at the Vdjapeya and even at the ceremony 
of the Fire-ritual 1 ,J How important the gift of speech continued 
to be down to comparatively late times is proved by B U VI. 4 18 
mentioning a rite for obtaining a learned ( panciita ) son, a famous 
public man ( samitimgdrna ), a popular speaker ( snsrusiiam vacant 
bbasita) and so forth In the same context (VI 1 2 ) we are told 
in cryptic language that speech is the richest 15 1 More important 
than the above is the mention of rites for acquiring the gift of 
speech. Thus T S VII 1 102 and 3 introducing a certain legend 
refers to a nte by performing which one becomes speaker of speech 
( vacant putvachta) and is called lord of speech (yacaspatij ' Other 

M G Bakie, Bombay 1917, pp 392-9 3, Oldcnbug SUL Vol XXIX p 362. 
Jayaswal, Hindu Polity , Pait I, pp 18-19 

152a Wc may find a piobubk histontal paiallcl 10 the above in the use of the 
Witenagcmoi in place of the old Folkmoot in the Anglo-Saxon constitution The 
change m eitliei case may be ultimately traced to the rise of latge teriitonal king- 
doms in place of the small tribal oigamzations of eaihcr times 

153 For the Ra/asHya lefeicnce, cf VS IX -jp, SB V 3 3 5 etc Foi the 
Vajafeya, cf IS I 7 7 and 10 etc Foi the Fite-ritual, cf PS IV 1 1 etc 

154 vag vai vaststbii in the 011gin.1I 

155 The passage in Keith’s tr is as follows — 

“Barbara Pravahani desired, "May I be a speakei of speech He grasped the 
five-night rite and sacuficed with it Then indeed he became a speaker of speedy 
He who, knowing thus offers the five-night titc becomes a speaker of speech and 
men call him ‘loicl of speech 
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passages m our present sources mention fites for gaining influence 
among men Such perhaps is PB VI. 10,12-13, recommending a 
certain SV text for one desiring to fare well among men ljb More 
decisive is a series of parallel texts 1 ' 7 occurring in the Yajus Sambitas 
mentioning rites for influencing the janata In the above janata has 
been taken to be practically equivalent to sabha ljS But in the 
absence of more duect evidence it is perhaps better to take it in the 
more geneial sense of ‘assembly’- Even in this wider sense the texts 
cited above would seem to indicate that the vox populi was still a 
factor to be leckoned with in the working of the late Vedic State 
We may notice, in the present place, a number of late Vedic 
texts which may be thought to have the same import as those we 
have just considered. Thus Kaustka-Sutra (XXXVIII 17-21) men- 
tions a number of ntes (with appropriate mantras from AV ) for 
ensuring success in the parisad lj0 Parallels to these rites which ate 
aptly called parisa^ayakarma or sabbakarma by Kesava in his com- 
mentaiy on the Kausika-Sutra text cited above are found in other 
late sources. 1 If, as we think, the pansad or the sabha in these 
later times signified only the king’s council and court, the rites con- 


156 Caland alternatively translates the 'asl pluasc as ‘one who clesitcs to fate 
well 111 a foreign country ’ 

157 See KS IX 17 MS II , I, TS II ! 4 The TS text which is the 
fullest one is given below m Keith’s tr — “Now powei and strength dcpait fiom 
him who goes to the assembly | janata] let him who is about to go to the 
assembly make an oftenng to India and Agni on eleven potsherds Venly India 
and Agni he has lecoutse to with their own shaie verily they place power and 
stiength in him, with power and strength he goes to the assembly” In the KS 
and MS texts the persons pciforming the rites and respectively descubecl as yah 
kamayetasyam me janatdyam rdhyeta and janatdmabhrprayanah 

158 Cf Keiths note on his ti of the TS text quoted above 

1 59 Text in Bloomfield s ed , p 105, tr by Caland, Altmdtsches Zauberritual, 
PP 

160 Cf Sdmavidhana Brdhmana II 7 12-13, III 13. 
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cerned would be no index of popular influence on the administration 
of the Vedic State. 

The question of re-presentation of classes 

We may here consider a number of passages bearing upon the 
important question of political representation in the Vedic State. 
We begin with the texts of the Black Yajus ritual 101 including the 
individual rajanya in the list of ratmns at whose houses the king 
performs the ceremony of ‘Jewel-offering’ at the Rajasiiya To the 
rajanya one particular authority (AdS II 6. 5 and IV 4. 3 8.). 
further adds the single taksan and rathakaia (carpenter and chariot- 
maker) The high constitutional status assigned here to these per- 
sonages is in accord with piecedent For, as we have seen, AV III 
5. 7-8 ranks the clever chafiot-makers and the skilful smith along 
with the royal king-makers, the siitas and the gramants among per- 
sons whom a newly consecrated king desires to have as his depen- 
dants. In the reference to the single tajanya , taksan and rathakara, 
however, we notice a new factor, viz the attempt to apply the 
principle of representation to the order of nobles and that of skilled 
craftsmen. in connection with a great State function. 

In other passages of our present authorities the principle of poli- 
tical representation is sought to be extended to the great divisions 
of society One of the minor ceremonies of the Rajasuya is a game 
of dice which the royal sacrificer has to play and win ceremoniously 
In the Black Yajus ritual this consists in a Brahmana, a Ksatriya, a 
Vaisya and a Sudra playing for a cow after the Aksavapa (‘thrower 
of dice’) had ceremoniously marked the gaming-ground The 
staking of the cow and its loss by the representatives of the four 
classes is doubtless a symbolical act signifying the solemn asertion of 

161 TS I 8 9 iS, MS II 6 5, IV 3 8, KS XV 4, TB I 7 3 
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the king’s lule ever them.'" 2 More important than the above is the 
reference to one of the central ceremonies of the Rdjasuya, viz that 
at which the saciificer is besprinkled with holy water by a group- 
of four persons In the White Yajus ritual these persons aie 
designated as follows — 

adhvaryu (01 purohitd), sva (‘king’s kinsman or brother ), 
mitrardjanya (‘friendly rajanya’) and va/sya (SB V 3 
5 11-14 and 4 2. 2). 

In the Black Yajus ritual the persons mentioned are . — * 
adhvaryu, rajanya, vaisya and janya (TB I. 7 8. 7) 
adhvaryu, brahman (or ksatnya ), vaisya and janya-mitia 
(Ap SS XVIII 16 1-5) 

(Hir quoted in Caland, Ap SS tr p. 145). 
brahman, vaisya, bhratrvya and lanya (Alan SS quoted, 
Caland, loc cit ) 

brahman, vaisya, bhratrvya and janya-mitra (A IS IV 4. 2) 
In the above, adhvaiyu of all the othei texts evidently corres- 
ponds to brahman of AIS and Man SS lists and ‘the king’s own 
man’ of the SB passage to the rajanya (or kjatnya or bhratrvya ) of 
othei texts, while the vaisya is common to all lists. It thus appeals 
that the adhvaryu (01 brahman ), the rajanya (or his equivalents) and 
the vaisya representing the three higher classes are made to partici- 
pate in the act of the king’s consecration with the holy watet Hcic 
then, as we have remarked elsewhere, l " J we have the closest 
approach to the principle of representation of Estates that the Vedic 
State ever attained. 

162 No parallel to the above is fount! in the White Yajus ritual whete the 
adhvaryu and the tribesman (sajata'j arc described as preparing the gaming-ground 
with the sacrificial sword and thcieaftu the adhjaryu as winn'ng for the king a 
cow staked by the tribesman Foi fullet details, see The Begmntngs etc pp 271-72 

163 See The Beginnings etc p 267 
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Status of classes and other social groups A. General 

. Compared with the scanty data to be gleaned from the AV , 
we have in the Yajus Samhitas and the Biahmanas a mass of facts 
bearing upon the status of different classes and sections of the peo- 
ple in the Late Vedic State But rich as is this material, it suffers 
from serious and characteristic drawbacks While the references to 
the religious rights (or disabilities) of the classes concerned are clear 
/ enough, the account of their civil status is very impetfect. To take 
a few examples, the wergeld ( vairadeya ) of a hundred cows for males 
is known to the Vedic Samhitas and the Brahmanas from early time^. 
and is referred to as an accepted fact m the AB story of Sunahsepa 
(VII 13 ff.). But we have to wait till the times of the Dharma- 
sutras for a scale of wo geld giaduated according to the difference 
of classes. With this may be contrasted the abundant lists 
of wergeld, round (or borg ) and wite known to Anglo-Saxon laws, 
which have proved to be such a nch store of materials for reconstruc- 
tion of the status of different social ranks in Anglo-Saxon 
England 101 Again, we have in AB VII 29 what may be called 
the classical statement of the disabilities of the Brahmana, Vaisya 
and Sudra, as compared with the Ksatriya But in the context in 
which it stands, it is evidently meant to console the Ksatriya sacri- 
ficer for his own prescribed sacrificial food so unlike those laid down 
for the other classes. It seems, as such, purposely designed to 
emphasise the degraded condition of the other classes (not excluding 
the Brahmanas) in comparison with the Ksatriyas It is evident that 
we have here, unless corroborated otherwise, a pictute of the Late 
Vedic Society and State not in its normal condition, but at the peak 
of the Ksatriya ’s fortunes. 

164 On the abpve, sec H Munro Chadwick, Studies in Anglo-Saxon Institu- 
tions (Cambridge, 1905) Chs III-IV 
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B. The Sfidra's status 

We may best approach the question o£ the Sudra s status in the 
Late Vedic Polity through the legends of cosmic creation laid down 
foi the first time in our present sources. In the two legends quoted 
above ( TS . I. 7. 1. 14-16 and PB VI. 1 11) the four classes are 
evidently regarded as corresponding to as many separate categories 
of treated beings. Other stories of creation in the Brahmana* 
tend to exclude the Stidras from fellowship of the Brahmanas. 
Ksatriyas and Vaisyas who alone ate said to be created by the Sup- 
reme Deity. Thus SB II 1 4 n mentions Prajapati’s creation 
of three triads, each of which is expressly declared to be co-extensive 
with the universe These comprise the series — earth, ether and sky, 
Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya and lastly, the Self, the human race 
and the animals. 11,5 Again, TB. I. 2. 6. 7 shows its sense of contrast 
between Brahmana and Sudra by saying that the former sprang from 
the gods and the latter from the Asuras. In another TB passage 
(III 2 3. 9) the Sudra is said to have sprung from non-existence 

In complete accord with the above views is the attitude of our 
authors regarding the Sudra’s place in the social system. Passages 
are not wanting in the Yajus Samhita texts to indicate that the 
Sudra was recognised as a member of the same community with the 
Arya. Take e.g the parallel series of penitential formulas contain- 

165 The passage in Eggcling’s tr (SEE Vol XII, p 2961) is as follows ‘Vcri'y 
with bhiih’ (earth) Prajapati generated this (earth), with ‘bhuvab’ (ether) the ether 
with svah (heaven! the sky As far as these three worlds extend, so fai extends 
th's universe with the universe it (the fire) is accordingly established With 'bhiih 
Prajapati generated the Brahman 1 ' (priesthood), with ‘bhuvab’ I the ksatra (nobility) 
with svah the V is (the common people) As much as are the Brahman, the Ksatm 
and the Vis, so much is this universe, with the universe it (the fire) is accordinglv 
established With ‘bhiih’ Piajapati generated the Self, with ‘ bhuvab " the (human) 
race, with ‘svah’ the animals As much as are the Self, the (human) race and the 
animals so much is this universe with the universe it (the file) is accordinglv 
established ” 
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ing prayers for expiation of wrong done to Siidra or Aryan, that the 
sacnficer has to utter at various sacrifices both according to the White 
and the Black Yajus rituals. 111 Consider also the prajer uttered on 
behalf of the <$udra as well as the Brahmana, Ksatry a (or Rajanja) 
and Vaisya at other ceremonies lb Nevertheless our sources leave 
us in 110 doubt about the degraded condition of the Siidras in com- 
parison with the other classes. We shall illustrate this point bv a 
few examples. SB XIII 6. 2 10 identifies the 3 udrj with toil, 
while the Brahmana, the Rajanja and the Vis are identified with 
Brahma. Ksatra and the Maruts respectively That the Sudra was 
associated with un- Aryan ways of living is illustrated by the famous 
legend of Sunahsepa quoted above, where a Brahmana father who 
has sold his son as a sacrificial victim is stigmatised for his sudra way 
( saudranyaya ) In JUB III 7 ff giving the story of a disputation 
among three fellow-students, the term Sudra is used as a synonym 
for an ignoramus ( dttranttchna ) and disputation without witnesses is 
said to be in the manner of Sudras. 

It is on the basis of such arguments about the moral inferiority 
of the Sudra that he is burdened in other texts with gnevous disabi- 
lities, both, religious and civil. As regards the first point we have 
seen how the stories of cosmic creation in TS VII 1. 1. 4-6 and 
•PB. VI 1. 6-1 1 make out the Sudra to be unfit for sacrifice on the 
ground that he was not created after any gods and that he has no 
deity, as no deity had come into existence after him In other 
passages the exclusion of the Sudra is extended to his participation 
in the sacrificial litual. Thus KS' XI. 10 disqualifies the Sudras 


166 Cf VS XX 17 foi the Sautiiimatii sncnficc, TS I 8 3 for the Riipsiiya 
sacrifice 

167 Cf VS XVIII 48 describing the ccicmony of vasordhUui, 1 c consecration 
service for king Agni on completion of the fire-altar Also cf TS V 7 6 , 4 and 
KS XL 13 describing ceitam ceremonies of the fire-ritual 
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along with women for drinking Soma 11,8 According to KS XXXI 
2 and MS. IV. 1. 3 no Siidra should milk the cow for milk te- 
quired at the Agmhotra (‘oblation to Agin’). This ban is sought to 
be justified on the ground that the Sudra is born out of evil and 
what is evil transgresses purity. 168 The same sentiments are echoed 
by the Brahmanas SB III. 1 1 9-10, while laying down rules for 
the initiation of the sacnficer at the Agntstoma , forbids access to the 
sacred shed ( ■pracmavamsa ) to the Siidra For, as we are told in 
language recalling the TS and PB passages above quoted, a Brah- 
mana, a Rajanya and a Vaisya are alone eligible to the sacrifice 
( yafhvyah ) Continuing in the same strain, SB forbids any conver- 
sation of the consecrated with the Sudra “For he who is conse- 
crated draws nigh to the gods and becomes one of them, but the 
gods do not commune with every one but only with a Brahmana or 
a Rajanya or a Vaisya, for these are able to sacrifice.” So also SB 
XIV 1 1. 31 forbids the performer of the pravargya (hot-milk) 

sacrifice to have contact with the Sfidra This is justified by identi- 
fying the Sudra along with others with untruth' 7n — a dictum 
epitomising the priestly authors’ view of the moral inferiority of the 
class concerned In the same context the SB states that the sacnficei 
should not look at the Jsudra and such others, lest he should mingle 
excellence and sin, light and darkness, truth and un-truth Finally 
TB III 239, taking its cue from the KS and MS passages 
quoted above, forbids the Siidra to milk the cow foi milk required 
at the Agmhotra, on the ground that he is sprung out of evil 171 

168 tasmat karirdm na striykidadyanna sudrayasomapitha iva hyesa 

169 The KS passage s as follows — na siidro duhyadasato va esa sambbiito- 
satsyadyadvaua pavUramalyet, taddhaviragmhoirameva iii d,o na dnhyat tad'll : / 
notpunanti The MS passage is practically the same 

170 anrtam strl s fid rah soa krsnah sakunih 

171 sfidra eva na duhyat asato va esa sambhutah yacchfidrah abavtreva tadit- 
ydbfib yaccbudro dogdhi 
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Other texts bring out the religious disabilities of the Sudras, 
into strong relief by deliberately ignoring his fellowship with the 
three higher classes at the sacrificial ntual Thus in the besprinkl- 
ing ceremony of the Rapsftya which, indeed, is its central theme, 
the king is required to be besprinkled with holy water, according 
to White as well as Black Yajus ritual, by the adbvaryu (or the 
brahman priest) the rayinya (ot the Ksauiya or Bhuitwya), the 
Vatsya and (instead of the Sndrd) a Janya-mrtra (‘friendly ally’)- 1 7 ~ 
The complete exclusion of the Siidra is reflected even in the formulae 
accompanying the ritual Thus in the mantra for the kings 
symbolically mounting the quarters at the Rajasuya, the East, South 
and West are associated respectively with Biabma, Ksatra and Vis 
while the North and the Zenith arc respectively connected with 
pustarn (abundance) and with balam (stiength) or phalam (fruit) 1,J 
Similarly in the mantra for laying down different classes of bricks 
at the Agmcayana ceremony the East, South, West, North and 
Zenith are associated respectively with brahma , ksatra, vis and 
(instead of the Sudra) prosperity, radiance (or fruit) 171 Of the same 
nature is SB XI 2 7, 14 ff stating that the sacnficcr by perfor- 
ming a certain ritual act wins whatever is to be gained by brahman, 
by ksatra , by vis and (instead of the Siidra) by Vast) a, tapas and 
sraddha (‘royal dignity, fervid devotion, faith ) 

In a few cases our authorities admit the Sudra to paiticipation 
in the sacrifice, but the function assigned to him helps only to em- 
phasise his inferior status Thus KS XXXVII 1 mentions a cere- 
mony at which the sacnficer makes gifts of diminishing value, viz. 

172 Sec the texts quoted above, p 126 For full tcfcicnccs sec The Beginnings 
etc pp 264-5 

173 Sec TS 18 13 and VS X 10-14 (with pustarn diavinam and balam dravt- 
nam), MS II 6 10, 11 1 (with pustam dravinam and phalam dravtnam) 

174 TS IV 3 3 (with pustarn dravinam and vano diavwarn) MS II 7 *0 
(with pustarn dravinam and phalam dravtnam) 
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sold ( hnanya ), the bow and atiow ( tisrdhanya ), the goad (astro) and 
beans ( masakamandalu ) to a Brahmana, a Rajanya, a Vaisya and a 
Sudra respectively for the successive purchase of strength, vigoui, 
nouushment and longevity. 1 70 In KS. XXXIV 3 and TB I 2. 
6 7 we are introduced to a rite of the Mabavrata sacrifice, involv- 
ing a mimic fight between an Arya and a 3 udra for possession of i 
white round skin symbolising the sun. Similarly PB.W. 5. 14-16 
refers to a lite of the Gavam Ayana (‘way of the cows’) at which 
there was a mimic fight between and Arya and a Sudra ending in 
t the victory of the former. Elsewhere the Sudra is declared eligible 
along with the Brahmana, the Ksatriya and the Vaisya to the New 
and Full moon sacrifices, but different forms of address varying in 
degrees of politeness are prescribed for them. 176 

We may fittingly conclude this discussion by citing a unique 
Biahmana text explaining die consequences of admitting the Jsudius 
and other low-born folk to participation in a Rajasiiya ceremony 
Immediately after the Jewel-offering ceiemony the sacnficer has to 
make an offering to Soma and Rudra as well as Mitra and Brhaspati 
(according to the White Yajus ritual), to Indra Sutraman (Indra the 
protector) and Indra Ahnomuc (Indra who frees from darkness) as 
well as Mitra and Brhaspati (according to the -Black Yajus ritual) 
Referring tc the ofteungs to the first set of deities, SB V. 3.2 1-4 
explains that they arc an act of expiation for rhe sacnficer’ s entei- 
mg darkness (01 else departing fiom the path of sacrifice) because 

175 Hu any am bmhmane dadali tejaslcna paukrinatt Usrdhanvam rayinyayan- 
l^icna pat ikunalyastram vadyaya u pnsttm tena pankrinat, masakamandatum srnlra- 
yayttstena par/kilnati 

176 Sec SB I 1 4 12 — “Now thc.c an. foui il ffcicnt foims of this call [to 
ihc Hamskn, the picparcr of die sacuficial food|, vu ‘Come hither {chi’) ' in the 
case of a Brahmana, ‘appioach (agabiY' and ‘hasten hither (adrava ) ' ’ in the 
case of a Vaisya and a membei of the military caste and ‘iun hither (adhavaY I in 
that of a Sudia. Cf Ap SS I 1 cj cj etc 
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of ha< putting chose unw orthv of the sacrifice (either Sudras or 
whomsoever ^Ise) in contact with die sacrifice, According to this 
view', therefore, allow ing the eaihcyanon of the Audios and other 
persons cf an inferior class t. ‘tlv kwei-ertcr.ng ceremony’ is a 
sintul act requiring expiation on rhe part of the sacnficer. What 
constitutes the uniqueness oc c.u> explanation 3' that :t is unknown 
not cnl\ to the authorities ot the Black h ova school, but even -to 
other authorities cn the White Yaius ntual 

The cavil status ei the bucrj a> ^r.v r .>aip.u ' our present sources 
is in oenfornnev with his religAits cvrc tier cL'cr.bed alvve F rom 
the stones of creanon laid down m T> MI i. i q-O and PS \ i. 
i. 6- 1 1 is drawn the corollarv euoted above namely tliat die bfidra 
is dependent on others and re charged wth the duty of serving the 
rest. More emphatic is the t.-stimcnv of the JS passage (VII. 29) 
above referred to. There the btidra i> cksenbed as anyAsyj prcsyjh 
klwotthlpyo yjiblkirtjauabyj^ ( the servant of another, to be re- 
moved ac will to be slam at will ). These striking phrases ptobabh 
mean that the budras formed a class cf hereditary serfs vvidiout. 
however am secuntt of tenure and any rights tf life and limb As 
we hav e* suggested elsewhere we can onh take the above passage, 
in its existing context and 111 the absence ot am corroborative evi- 
dence to refer to the political status of the inidra at his lowest. 

Though the budra s low status is sufficiently evident from the 
above texts, we can detect some signs of a reaction m his favour 
from a comparatively early period. In some instances an accempc is 
made to explain aw at older texts exdudmg the budras from the 
sacrifice. Thus according to a Bi ah man a of the Sam.iit'tLi the rule 
forbidding a consecrated peison to converse with a Siidra for the 


177 Cf TS I89 Also cf KSS. XV 3 36-46 which iiitoipictv the rc-ulti of 
the offerings as ensuring to the sacnficer fame and freedom hom dtsea'e 
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tune being applies only when the latter is guilty of some sin ua In 
othei cases we find alternative views put forward in favour of admit- 
ting the Sudras to the sacrifice Thus Bharadvaja declares the foui 
castes to be entitled to the establishment of the sacred fire according 
to one view, while not so entitled according to another 1 Finally, 
we find sometimes a relatively high function assigned to the Sudra 
at the important sacrifices. Thus Kanstka-sutra XVII. i 16 directs 
a mahasudra to besprinkle the king at the higher type of consecra- 
tion meant for the paramount ruler ( sarvabbanma ). 

Ranking above the fsudras in the social scale, although usually 
classed with them, are the two professional classes namely the 
carpenter (taksan) and the chanotmaker ( rathakara ) 180 That these 
two professions should be included in the list of victims at the pnrn- 
samedha" 1 where they are dedicated to Firmness and Dexterity, is 
not of much significance for our present purpose The same lemark 
applies to the inclusion in the satatudrtya section of the Yajurveda 
of the taksan and the rathakara among the epithets of the god 
Rudra More importance attaches to the reference in MS II 6 5 
and IV 3 8 which alone among the Yajus Samhtta texts includes 
the taksan and the rathakara in the list of ratnins at the Ratnaha- 
vlmsi, as well as in Ap SS XVIII jo which alone among the Sianta- 
sutras mentions them in the same list although alternatively with 
the aksdvdpa (‘thrower of dice’) and the govtkarta (‘huntsman’) For 

178 The lcfctcncc is to the passage in the Satyayana Brah mana quoted bv Apas 
tamba accotding to a citation by the scholiast on KSS VII 5 7 

179 The passage which is quoted by Caland in his tr of Ap SS V 3 19 n is 

as follows — u 

vidyaie catnrlhasya vat nasyagnyad h cyamHyeka/n , na vidyata ilyapaiam 

180 In Ap SS V 3 19 the rathakara is taken for a dvrja, but this opinion docs 
not appeal to be shaicd by any othei authority See Caland’s note oil his tr of the 
above text (Das Srnttastttra des Apaslamba, 1-7 Buch, p 136) 

181 VS XXX. 6 TB III 4 2 1 

182 VS XVI 17, MS II 9 5, KS XVII 13 etc 
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the rest, the high social and ritualistic position of the taksan is 
suggested by MS II 4 1 and KS. XII 10 declaring his food as 
fit to be eaten, as also by A SS. II 1 13 making the taksan called 
upakrusta eligible to the establishment of the sacied fire. Similarly 
TB I. 1. 8 gives a separate mantra for kindling a sacred fire for 

the rathakara as distinguished from that prescribed for a Brahmana, 
a Rajan and a Vaisya The distinctive position of the rathakara is 
also indicated by the fact that according to SB XIII 42 17 the 
guardians of the sacrificial horse at the Asvamedha during its period 
of wandering are directed to reside at the abode of a rathakara pf 
those sacrifices 

Included probably m the class of Siidras were the people called 
karimagadhas (‘magadhas who were also artists or artisans’?) whose 
wives attended the panvrkta at the Asvamedha according tc the 
late Vadhula-sfitias Nos 86 and 90 quoted above Evidently the)' 
occupied a low social position equivalent to that of the ksattrs and 
samgrahitrs with whom they are joined together. But otherwise 
we have no indication of their religious and civil status. 

. C. The status of the Vaisya 

We now turn to the Vaisyas, the most numerous class of people 
according to the legend of creation in TS VII 1. 1. 4-6 above 
quoted In the texts cited before, we have found how the Vaisyas 
are repeatedly joined with the Brahmanas and the Ksatnyas in the 
acts as well as the formulae of the sacrificial ritual How much the 
Vaisya was held to enjoy equal social status with the Brahmana and 
the Ksatnya is proved by a remarkable Upamsad text (CU V 10 
7) 183 Nevertheless there is in othei texts gn unmistakable ten- 


i*Sl 


183 In this passage buth as a Vaisya is coupled with that as a Brahmana or a 
Ksatnya as examples of good birth, while birth as a dog, a hog or a randala is men- 
tioned among examples of evil birth 
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dency to reduce the Vaisya’s religious rights or even to cut them 
down altogether. Beginning with instances o£ the former kind, 
we may quote SB VI. 6 3. 12-13 which in connection with the 
rite of initiation for the soma sacrifice enjoins eleven kindling-sticks 
to be put in for one who is neither a Ksatnya nor a purohita, while 
twelve sticks are put 111 for the Ksatriya as well as the purohita. '"This 
gives the priestly author the opportunity for asserting his bold dictum 
that one who is not a Ksatriya or a purohita is incomplete, while the 
Ksatnya as well as the purohita is complete. IRA ""' Another Brahmana 
text deliberately assigns to the Vaisya an inferior part 111 the Rd-ja- 
siiya ritual, justifying the same on the ground of his moral inferio- 
rity. We refer to SB V. 1. 5. 28 which m connection with the 
ceremony of the chariot-race requires a Vaisya or a Rajanya to hold 
a honey cup (or a cup of sura ) which is ceremoniously sold for 
Soma. By this act, we are told, die priest imbues the sacnficer with 
truth, prosperity and light, while he smites the Vaisya (the text is 
significantly silent about the Rajanya) with untruth, misery and 
darkness 1R-> Of the tendency to exclude the Vaisya from the sacri- 
fice, we have an example in SB. II. 5. 2 24 and IV. 5. 2. 16, 
where we are told 111 explanation of a certain rite that the* Maruts 
called visas of the gods are not eaters of oblations. 1 " 6 A more strik- 
ing instance occurs in connection with the question of the Vaisya’s 
eligibility to the Vd-japeya , one of the most important of the Vedic 
sacrifices. While S S.S. no doubt preserving in this respect the 
original character of the sacrifice declares it to be open to the 
Brahmana, the Rajanya and j:he Vaisya, all other ritual authorities 

184 aksatnyasya vapnrohuttsya uasaruam sarvam ladyat ksatriyo va pmo- 
bito va 1 

t 8 5 satyamevattncchnyam jyo, lr y a]amSne dadhatyamtena papmam tarnasa 
vaisyam vidbyati A similar passage occurs in TB I 3 3 ? 
t86 dhutado vm devanam maruto vit 
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reserve it onU for the Brahmana and the Rajanva, or even only for 
the Rajan. 

As tor the Vaisya s civtl status we have emphatic testimony to 
his political subjection to the ruling power in the numerous texts quot- 
ed above. concerning the mutual relations of ks-itra and vis A some- 
what complete list of the disabilities following from this subjection 
is given in the AB. text cited before, where the \ aisva is declared 
to be dnydsyd bahkrdanyuLsTuiyo yjthlikhmai yeyub (to be paving brflt 

m 

to another, to be eaten b\ another, to be oppressed at will ) Accord- 
ing to our inteipretation. this passage means, rirsth that the Yaisja 
was burdended w ith the bah tax. secondh r that he had to make 
additional contributions in men and monej in fa\our of those who 
were his eaters', and thirdly, that he had no secunty of personal 
rights. It is interesting to observe that the last two disabilities are 
predicated of the Yais\ a repeatedk in other texts. Thus we read in 
the TS and I B. stories of cosmic creation given above that the 
Vais) a by virtue of his creation from the middle of Prajapatris to 
be eaten and further that the Brahmana and the Rajanya must live 
upon him l!>s Similarly TB II 2 10 1 if . giving the story of 

Indra’s acquisition of sovereignty over the gods, states that the 
divine king obtained the submission of his subjects w ho became food 
for him. He who knows this, so concludes the storv, becomes eater 
of the subjects (p/4j a) b\ becoming Prajapati as it were, and the 
subjects become fit to be eaten Other texts in our present 

sources connect the above-mentioned disability of the Vaisva more 
directly with the sacrificial ritual $B I. 3 2. 13 forbids a certain 
rite or. the ground that the subjects (praja ) would thereby become 
separated from him, not would there be either an eater or what is 

187 See SSS XVI I 7 I 3 Ap SS XVIII I I, XIII 1 1, LSS VII 
11 1, KSS XIV 1 Cf The Beginnings etc p 283 

188 The reference to the B’-ahmanav. is important as suggesting an otherwise 
unknown contribution made b\ the Vatsvas m favour of the pncstlv class 

18 
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co be eaten In the same connection another rite is recommended 
on the ground that theieby the people (visas} pay halt to the 
Ksatnya Thereby, we are further told, the Vaisya under the lule 
of the king becomes possessed of cattle, while the Ksatnya 
whenever he likes says, ‘Hullo, Vaisya, just bring to me what thou 
hast stored away”. Similarly SB VIII 7. 2 2 justifies a certain 
fnethod of laying bricks for the fire-altar by saying that the priest 
thus places the ksatra as the eater among the whole vis This 
relation of the vis to the ksatra is well expressed m SB. VI x 2 25 
which quotes a* teacher Tandya as saying, in justification of a cer- 
tain method of laying the bricks for the fire-altar, that the ksatnya 
is the eater and the vis the food 1 How firmly the notion was 
fixed in the ideas of our present authorities is illustrated by the title 
visdmatta (‘eater of the vis) applied to Indra, king of the gods, and 
his earthly counterpart in the proclamation formula at the Great 
Consecration ceremony of Indra according to AB VIII 12 & 17 
Insecure as were the Vaisya’s person and property, he yet 
possessed according to our present sources a ceitain measure of pub- 
lic rights Whether he still had the right of attending the sabbii 
we do not know, but the balance of piobability is against; the same. 
That he was entitled to hold high office, however, there is no doubt 
As we have seen, the sutas and the gramams may be proved directly 
by our texts and the stbapati proved so indirectly, to be of the 
Vaisya class. 

D The status of the Ksatnya 

In proceeding to consider the Ksatnya’s religious status in the 
Vedic Polity, we may/ well begin by' recalling the texts cited above 

189 Sarveisyiim tadvtsi ksatuimattaram dadhati 

190 atta vai ksatnyo annum vit Foi a paialitl passage, cf SB III 3 2 8 when 

we read : 

annum uai ksatnyasya vit (the vis is the food of the ksatnya). 
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about the fundamental differences between the attributes and func- 
tions of the teaching and sacrificing Brahmana and the ruling and 
fighting Rajanya. v 'No wondei, then, that while the Ksatriya is 
acknowledged to be equally entitled with the Brahmana to the 
Sraitta sacrifices, the higher privileges of the sacrifice should be 
sought to be restricted to the latter alone Thus while SB IV 5 
2. 16 declaies the Ksatnyas along with the Brahmanas to be entitled 
to the eating of oblations, AB VII ip introduces its descuption of 
royal consecration wih a striking legend 111 course of which we arc 
told • — . ‘The Biahmanas ate the off-spring of Piajapati that eat the. 
oblations, the Rajanya, the, Vaisya and the fsudia are those that do 
not eat the oblations ”‘ a) Proceeding with the legend, the AB 
text explains why even now the sacnficer finds support in brahma 
and the Brahmanas and why the Ksatriya, now also as sacnficer 
having laid aside his own weapons, with the weapons of brahma, 
with the form of brahma , becoming biahma, goes to the sacrifice 11,3 
According to the above view, therefore, not only is the Ksatriya 
disqualified for the eating of oblations, but he can only join the 
sacrifice in the guise of a Brahmana ^ 

The above view of the Ksatriya’ s religious disability is explained 
with a somewhat dramatic directness in the following chapters of 
AB Referring firstly to the announcement of the consecration, 
AB VII. 25 states that unlike the Brahmana the Ksatriya should 
be announced with the rsi descent ( 'arseya ) of his pu w btta This 
rule is based on the fiction of the Ksatriya’ s entering the sacrifice in 
the Brahmana’s guise l<tx * Continuing in the same fashion, AB. 

191 etii uat piap butddo yad biahmuna albeit a abntddo yadidjanyo uaisyab 
Sfidrah 

192 In the above brahma is translated, as usual, as ‘the holy power’ by Keith 

192a “Having laid aside his own weapons, with the wcapdns ol the holy power, 

with the foim ol the holy powu, having become the holy powu he resorted to 
the sacrifice ” 
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VII. 26 savs that the sacnficer’s share should not be eaten by the 
Ksatnya, but handed over to the Brahman priest. For the Biahman 
priest is in the ielation c£ the pnrohita to the Ksatnya, the -purohita 
is half the self of the' Ksatnya. Again, the Brahman is manifestly 
the sacrifice, for in the Brahman the whole sacrifice finds support, 
in the sacrifice the sacnficer Finally AB VII 27-34 quotes a long 
story explaining why today even the ksatra is deprived of Soma 
drinking. In this connexion the author, while explaining the pecu- 
liar sacrificial food (the fruits of N yagrodha , Uditmbara , Asvattba 
and Plaksa trees) prescribed for the Ksatnya in place of soma, cuids 
and water (tespective drinks for the Btahmana, the Vaisya and the 
3 udra), reminds us of the king’s assuming the form of a Btahmana 
during the sacnfice 10 

Turning to the Ksatnya’s civil status we may first point out 
how the TS. and PB stones of universal creation quoted above, aie 
made to yield the corollary that he is strong. The elements of the 
Ksatnya’s strength consisting in his unity, definiteness and activity 
as contrasted with the Vaisya’ s multiplicity, indefiniteness and 
passivity are forcibly brought out 111 the texts quoted above healing 
on the relation between the ksatra and the vis The* Ksatnya’ s 
status 111 the Vedic State is intimately connected with these con- 
cepts In general the Ksatnya is conceived, as shown above, as 
holding the Vis in political subjection We have just pointed out 
what were the incidents of this subjection according to other texts 
We shall presently attempt to analyse the nature and extent of the 
Ksatnya’s civil authority over the Brahmana. 

It is in the Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas that we get a 
somewhat detailed account cf the divisions among the order of 
nobles. A general reference to such differences occurs in TS II. 3 

192b "Mysta lously does the ksatnya assume the foim of the holy powet, ihiough 
the purohita, thiough the conseciatton, thtough the ancestral invocation ” 
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4* 3 which introduces us to a rite whereby the priest leads the 
Rajanya who is low in rank to the top of his fellows 194 We have 
a more specific reference in SB XIII. 4 2 5 & 5 2 5-8 relating to 
the lists of keepers of the sacrificial horse and attendants of the 
Queens respectively at the Asvamedba We have shown elsewhere 
how the order of enumeration and (in the case of keepeis 
of the sacrificial horse) the \ a tying equipment as veil, imply that the 
rajaputras (Princes) and rajanyas (‘Knights’) form the first and second 
order of nobles ranking above the sutds and the qtdmams who were 
of the Vaisya caste. 194 References to the same two-fold division arc 
found in other passages as well Thus SB XIII 4. 2 17 in course 
of a sharp admonition to the keepers of the sacrificial horse clearly 
distinguishes those who are rastram rajano' bbisecantyah and those 
who are arastramarajano rajanya vtso’ nabhise canty ab , 105 The rds- 
tram ?djdno‘ bbisecantyah and the arastramarajano ‘ nabhisecamydb 
rajanyah of the above passage evidently correspond respectively to 
the Rajaputras and Rajanyas of the SB passage just cited. 10b 
Assuming- this identification to be coriect, it would seem that the 
Rajaputras apparently enjoyed the loyal title and shared (we are not 

193 sa tvainamagiam iamaiidiutin pan nayfiti 

194 A difference of tanks even among i/ijapnlias is hinted at in SB XIII i 6 
2 lcquinng the kccpcis of the* sacilficial hon>e to be a bundled riijapttlras “born in 
wedlock ” 

» 193 The passage in the onginal is as follows — yeha ua etasyodream gamisyanti 
rastram te bhauisyantt rajano bhavisyanlyabhisecaniya atha ye ha etasyodream 11a 
gamtsyantyarastfam te bbavtsyantyarajano bhavisyanti rdpinyd vtso nabhueeantyah 
Eggeling uanslates it as follows — “Those who go on to the end of this (hoise- 
sacrifice) will become (shaieis of) the loyal pow&, they will become- kings woithv 
of being consecrated, but those who tlo not go on to the end of this (saaificc) 
will be excluded ftom loyal power they will not become kings, but nobles and 
peasants unworthy of being consecrated ” 

196 The visas of the latter catcgoiy presumably arc to be identified with the 
siitas and the gramariis whom SB III 4 1 7 and 2 2 18 dcciaic to be arajano 
lajakartdrah 
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told how) the royal power and were held fit for the consecration 
On the other hand the Rajanyas (in this approaching the status of 
the s iitas and gramanis of the inferior Vaisya caste) had no royal 
title or share in the royal power and were disqualified for conse- 
cration l ‘ ,T This twofold distinction is preserved in ritual texts of 
later times dealing with the Asvamedba Among the Sambharas 
(‘accessories’) of the Asvamedba with which BSS xv 1 opens its 
description of the sacnfice are included 400 guardians of the horse 
viz 100 talpya rajaputras (princes born in wedlock), 100 arajana 
ugyas (‘puissant seigneurs, qui cependant n'ont point droit a la con- 
secration royale,’ Dumont, L' Asvamedba, p 294), 100 siitas and 
gramanis and 100 ksattrs and samgyabitrs These groups of per- 
sonages are mentioned as participating in subsequent rites of the 
Asvamedba (Cf B$S xv 5, ibid , 7 etc.) In B 8 S xv 24-25, 
ibid, 29-30, the attendants of the three Queens ( mabui or Chief 
Queen, vavata 01 favourite wife and panvrkti or discarded wife) in' 
connection with ceitain other rites are said to consist respectively of 
the wives of the pratibitas (‘ksatriyas proches parents du roi,’ 
Dumont, op at , pp 329-30 and 339) and of arajaaas (‘ksatriyas 
qui ne peuvent point devenir rois,’ Dumont, loc at), of those of 
siitai and gramanis along with those of ksattrs and samgiahitis In 
anothci text (B$S xv 3 etc ) the groups participating in the Asva- 
medha rites consist of tajagrhas, siitas and gramanis, ksattrs and sam- 


197 In KB XXVII 6 wc lead — “This is as if men should conduct the lung, 
or his rajamaira, when weaued to an abode” -According to VI sv the turn 
rajamdha here probably includes the whole class of persons who could be called 
rajans le the rtija-p turns and the rajanyas Now apart fiom the fact that the rajanyas 
are definitely desenbed as arajanah m the Brahmana text cited above it may be 
doubted whether rajamatra is capable of such wide significance In die above 
passage the use of rajamatra in the smgulai numbci and its evident apptoxima- 
tion to the status of the king, suggest its -high importance Probably Keith’s 
rendering as 'vice-gei end in his -translation of the KB passage above cited is the 
correct one 
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grahitrs as well as karus (‘artisans’) and visas ( common freemen’). 
In the above passage the rajaputras, pratihitas and raiagihas probably 
stand for Princes as contrasted with arajana* who are ordinary 
nobles. In the text of the VadbFtla SrantasFitras of the Black Yaptr- 
veda dealing with the Asvamedha , we notice the same distinction. 
In Fragment No 79 above mentioned, the order of enumeration 
and the difference of equipment prove that the tiijaputras and the 
arajans form the first and second order of nobles respectively and 
rank above the sFttas and the gtamants, the ks attis and the sam- 
grahitrs and so forth With this agrees the fact that the rajaputra, 
the wives of rajanya s and the wives of ksattrs and samgrahttrs as well 
as kanmagadba s are mentioned in the same sFitias as attendants 
respectively of the mahisi, the vavata and the panvrkti 

We may consider in the picsent context a temarkable Brabmana 
passage (PB xx 12 5) referring to a specific princely order There 
we read that because of the peiformance of a certain rite on behalf 
of Citraratha, among his descendants there is born only one Ksatra- 
pati (‘lord of the nobility’, Caland), as a dependent one the second”. 
This probably points to what was supposed to be the peculiar attri- 
bute of thp Caitraratha clan, namely that its chief exercised a definite 
supremacy over othei chiefs In the case of other clans apparently 
the clan-chieftain was only a primus inter pares among other 
chiefs 13i 

A word may be added here about the position of the king’s re- 
tainers, a class known to the Rovedic and Atharvavedic times under 

' o 

the names upastis and ibbas In the Yap is Samhita and BrFibmana 
texts the term upasti has lost its old technical significance and is 
used in the general sense of ‘subject’ l ls ' As regards the title tbba. 


198 It may be noted that an Aryan prince called Citraratha is known to RV 
IV 30 18 

198a Cf TS VII 2 5 4, VI 5 8 2, KS XXXI 9, TB III 3 5, 4 
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it still bears according Co some scholars the old significance of 
‘retainer”, while others take it to mean ‘an elephant.’ 1 "'' Another 
term saciva, applied in AB III. 20. 1. by the divine king Indra 
to the Maruts, has been supposed to bear the sense of the Lnglish 
genth or the German coma.""" To the above we may add an 
equally obscure reference 111 SB. V 3. 4 9 where in connection with 
the exposition of a certain Rdjasuya rite we are told, And so theic 
is in his kingdom even one belonging to some other kingdom and 
even that man from some other kingdom he absorbs’. To judge 
from the Anglo-Saxon analogy, this may refer to the practice of the 
king’s drawing upon foreign residents for his band of retainers ~" 1 


E The status of the Brahmana 

We turn finally to the question of the Brahmana’s status in the 
Late Vedic State Beginning with the Brahmana’s religious lights, 
we have to observe that they are of coursb the class especially eligible 
to the sacrifice (yajhiyah ) The AB text quoted immediately above 

would tend to make the privilege of performance of the sacrifice a 
monopoly of the Brahmanas But this extreme claim, it seems to 
us, is for the most part confined to one particular ritualistic school 
which does not in this respect represent the views of other schools 
Let us next consider the question of the Brahmana’s civil status 
We may refer 111 , the first place to the remarkable doctrine of 
the Brahmana’s divinity which our present sources appear to have 
developed out of the older Rgvedtc and Atharvavedic conception of 

x 99 On the above, sec VI sv upastt and tbha Already in A V III 5 7 
(Paipp recension) we find npa*ti applied to a Vaisva, a 5 udra and an Aiv.i, no 
doubt in the general sense of a subject 

200 See above p 1 1 1 

201 The passage m the original is as follows — apt ba vasyanyat astriy o rasin' 
bhavatyapyanyarastuyamavaharale On the constitution of the Anglo-Saxon theod 
sec Chadwick, The Origin of the English Nation (Cambridge 1924) pp 147-48 
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his being a protege o£ che gods.'"' 1 The Brahmana, it was now openly 
declared, was a god, although of a lower order than the gods pro- 
per. To take a few examples, TS. I. 7 3 declares the Brahmanas to 
be the gods who receive offerings openly, in contrast with the gods 
proper who receive offerings secretly. According to AJS I. 4- 6 
there are two classes of gods, viz the gods proper who drink soma 
(somapaby and eat sacrificial offerings ( hutadah ) and the Brahmanas 
who do not drink soma ( a^omapah ) and do not eat offerings 
( ahutadah ). SB. II. 2 2 6 and IV. 3 4. 4 mention two classes of 
gods, viz. the gods proper and che human gods (Brahmanas) whq^ 
have studied and who teach the sacred lore How inconsequential 
such formidable doctrines were in actual effect is illustrated by GB 
II. 1 6 which, after practically repeating MS 1 4. 6 above cited, 
draws out the tame corollaiy that the sacnficer propitiates the obla- 
tion-eating gods by means of offerings and the human gods by the 
sacrificial fee 211 ' The same contrast between high-sounding prin- 
ciples and modest claims is found in connection with the dictum of 
the Brahmana s independence of the king, which we come across in 
other texts. We have a negative illustration of this dictum in SB. V. 
4. 3 1 6- 1*7 where in explanation of two Rdjasdya texts we are told 
that’ thereby his kingship ( 'rdjyam ) is rendered free (1 e. unopposed) 
over ksatra as well as over vis It is positively exemplified in PB 
XVIII io-8 which explains the use of appropriate chants at the con- 
secration ceremony by saying that thereby he takes brahma from 
ksatra and therefore the Brahmanas are able to punish in return (i.e. 
‘as they are not subjected to the Ksatriyss', Caland) their supporters 
(1 e. the nobles) It culminates in the famous ma&im uttered by 
the priest in the presence of the assembled multitude at two succes- 

202 See above, pp 23, 44-5 

203 ciaksmavataiva yajnena yajata ahutibhireva devan hutadah prtnati dakstna- 
hhtrmanusyadevan 
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^sive ceremonies of the RajasHya , — -a maxim tending to make the 
Brahmanas a State within, or tather beyond, the State under the 
authority <j£ King Soma 20 ' Characteristically, however, the only 
corollary drawn from this dangerous doctrine is the immunity of the 
Brahmana’s property. 20 ’ 

We may quote in the present context, as bearing upon the civil 
'status of the Brahmanas, the opening words of the legend of Creation 
in one of the Older Upantsads In BU I. q. n-iq we read: — 

“Verily m the beginning there was Brahman, one only 
f That, being one, was not strong enough. It created still 

further the most excellent Ksatra .. Therefore there is 
nothing beyond the Ksatra and therefore at the Raja- 
sdya sacrifice the Brahmana sits down below the 
Ksatnya He confers the glory on the Ksatriya alone 
But Brahma is nevertheless the birthplace of the Ksatm 
Therefore though a king is exalted, he sits down at the 
end (of the sacrifice) below the Brahmana as his buth- 
place He who injures him injures his own birthplace 
He becomes worse, because he has injured one bettei 
than himself. ’ ’ * 

We are not concerned to note how the above text explains away 
an admitted instance of the Brahmana’s inferiority so as to main- 
tain his social piecedence ovei the Ksatriya. Wliat is relevant to 

204 The formula which is uttered by the priest in the concluding stage of tin 

Deva>& offerings and again at the besprinkling ceremony (VS IX 40 and X 18) 
or else .it the ceremony of the piep.u.ition of the sacred wateis (TS I 8 10 and 
12; KS XV 7 , MS II 6 9) is as follows — "This is youi king, O ye pcopk 

[with variants] , Soma is die king of us, Brahmanas’ 

205 CC SB V 3 3 12 and 4 2 3 • — “He thereby causes c\ciy thing hue 

to be food for him (the king) the Brahmana alone he excepts thcieforc the 

B<rahmana is not to be fed upon, foi he has Soma for his king” Also cf ibid IX 
4 3 1 ^ thereby excludes the Brahmanas (fiom the power of the king) 

find ma^es them such as aie not to be fed upon (by the king) ” 
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notice in this connection is that while declaring bnb,na to be the 
birthplace o£ ksatta and to be better than the ksatrj. it is content 
to assert onl\ the immunity of the Brahmanas person 

In the series of texts quoted abo\e it would seem the pri- 
vileges claimed for the Brahmanas, notwithstanding the high pre- 
tensions made on their behalf are mosth of an elementan charac- 
ter, They comprise the receipt of gifts, social piecedence and the 
immunity of person and property With these wc ma\ compare 
the neat summaiv uVSB XI 3 7 1 which declares the Brahmana s 
fourfold privilege to be atcti (honour) dTimi (gift), .tjyeyatl f (immu- 
nity fiom oppression) and avadhyaui (immunity from being slain)!" 
matching his four duties, \iz. Brahmanical descent, a befitting de- 
portment, fame and the perfecting of the people Leaving aside the 
other privileges, we mai quote here a nunibei of texts giving con- 
crete instances of the Brahmana s claim to personal and propnetorv 
rights We begin with a lhabmana text expressly excluding the 
property ( vitta ) of the Brahmanas from the scope of sacrificial fees 
at the two most expensive of the Smut a sacrifices, viz the Pwusa 
medha and the Sat vamedba 2U " Next we may mention a staking 
passage of j:he Yeijit/veda giving, in the form of a boon granted bi the 
gods to a piogemtcr of the Brahmanas a graduated scale of penalties 
for injuring a Brahmana s reputation and peison jn ' In this passage. 


206 "Cf SB XIII 6 2 18 — What diete is tow aids the. middle of die kingdom, 

other than the land [ bhfimt] anti die piopcit\ ot the Btahmati.i \Brrihn<ttHii*ya 
vittiim ] , but including die men, ot that the eastern quaiiu belongs to the Hot i, 
the .southern Co the Bmbmcri the western to die Adhvaiyn and the northern 
to the Udgtlti SB XIII 7 1 13, icfeinng lo*du Saivar.wdha uses die same 

phrase with the addition of ‘and land’ to the words ‘the men ’ 

207 Cf TS II 6 10 1-2 —“The gods could nor find anv one to utter the 

call iuaga at the sacufice Tlltv spoke to Samyu BSi hiisp.it \a ‘Peifoim the svaga 
call at this sacrifice foi us 1 He said, ‘Lei me choose a boon \\ hat is to belong 
to my offspring! 3 ’ ‘Him who reviles him he shall fine with a bundled him who 
strikes him, he shall fine with a thousand he who draws blood fiom him, shall 
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censuring and assaulting a Brahmana are visited with fines of a 
hundred and a thousand cows respectively, while what may be 
called a grievous hurt to a Brahmana is thought to be so serious an 
offence as to be punishable with the most formidable spiritual 
penalties. Censuring a Brahmana is mentioned with disapproval 
in other texts. 208 Elsewhere slaying a Brahmana is regarded as a 
most heinous offence. 209 So much so that it is expiable only by the 
Asvamedha , whose performer ‘reduces all sin’ and extinguishes all 
evil-doing. 210 We may refer finally to SB XIII 1. 5 4 hinting 
darkly at the dangerous consequence of the king’s oppressing 
a Brahmana. 211 

It will be seen from the above that the passages in our present 
sources bearing directly on the subject claim for the Brahmana for the 
most part no more than what may be called private rights 21 la Else- 
where, however, we have hints pointing to a few public 
rights belonging 10 this order From this stand-point the above- 
quoted passages proclaiming the joint sovereignty of brahma and 
ksatra over the vis, or even the superiority of the brahma to the 
ksatra , do not appear to be of much significance. For no concrete 
rights are associated with the Brahmanas in these texts.- A direct 
reference to the Brahmana’ s preferential treatment in the law-courts 


not behold the world of the Pitrs for as many years as are the giains of dust 
which die blood in its fall seizes upon ' ” 

zo8 Cf KB VI 4 drawing fiom a legend of Praiapati the lesson that ‘one 
should not speak ill of a Brahmana ’ 

209 Cf TS VI 5 10 2 — "(A man) is slayer of a Biahmana (through 
slaying) an embryo which has not been discriminated ” Also cf SB XIII 353 — 
“Doubtless, a murder other than*the slaying of a Brahmana is no murder, but that 
— to wit, the slaying of a Brahmana, is manifestly murder" 

210 See SB XIII 3 1 1, 54 i, TA X 38 

21 1 The passage is as follows — “And when the king chooses, he may oppress 
(despoil) the Brahmana, but he will fare the worse (or, become the poorer) for it ” 

21 ta The claim of exemption from the State burdens (above p 146) mayl 
however, be taken to refer to a public right 
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has been craceb in a somewhat obscure text of the WtjnrL-eda,' xz 
while a late Vcdic commentary would have us believe that the Brah- 
mana’s house was regarded as a sanctuan against the king’s 
officers" 1 ' More positive is the testimom of TS VII i 8 quoted 
above proving that the Brahmana was entitled to become a mem- 
ber of the sab ha (the kings council and court) With this vve mav 
mention the significant fact that the Brahman priest occupies the first 
place in all the lists of ratnms shanng in ‘the Jewel-offering cetc- 
mony’ at the Rapsuya, the SB alone placing the purohita (his substi- 
tute) as second in the fist nnmediatelv after the senZtii * u To the 
Brahmana order, again belongs the office of the bmohtUt whose 
function as the protector of the realm has been traced back by us to 
the Rgvectic times and will be fully dealt with presently 

We have thus far sought to summarise the rights belonging to 
the Brahmanas in the late Vedic State according to our present 
authorities It now remains for us to state that the exercise of these 
nghts was subject to admitted limitations That the ignerant 
Brahmana was excluded from the privileges of his order is illustrated 
by such passages as SB XIII q 2 17 relating to the Asvamedha 

212 The passage (TS II 5 11 91 leads — vtd brlhman isiabrahmanasca 

frainameyatam brahrrurnay ad bibr ftv.lt Taking adbtbrtt m this parage to 1nc.u1 
‘decide in favour of rather than Speak tn fas our of the Brahmana Keith makes 
it mean that in case of litigation between .1 Brahmana and non-Brahmana the 
suit should be decided in favour ct the forniei 

212a Explaining SB V 3 1 13 which requites rhe Liner to banish from his 
dominions his discarded wife at the end of the Ratnah tfimsi ccremonv the com- 
mentator Karka (on KSS XV 67 sav- that* she should betake herself to a 
Brahmana s house where the king has no power f tatascasau brahmanagrham pravisatt 
latra rajno na svamyam ) 

213 For references sec the chart opp p 249 in The Beginnings etc It 
descncs to be icmarked that MS IV 3 8 justifying the Btahmana’s inclusion 
among the ratnins says that he thereby makes the kingdom (rasti.i) a followei of 
brahma 
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Here we read chat the guardians of the sacrificial horse may despoil 
the Brahmana ignorant of the Asvamedha, “for the Asvamedha is 
everything, and- he who, whilst being a Brahmana, knows naught 
of the Asvamedha, knows naught of anything, he is not a Brahmana 
and as such liable to be despoiled’’. Of greater significance is the 
reference to the AB text (VII. 29) quoted above, where the Brah- 
man a is characterised, among other things, as yathakd ma- pi aydpyah 
Although apparently unsupported by other Vedic texts, this striking 
phrase probably refers to the king’s (or the great noble’s) claim to 
send for the Brahmana as an officiating priest or in some similar 
Capacity 211 Finally we may quote a few remarkable texts implying the 
oppression of Brahmanas by Rajanyas to be so common as to make the 
latter a by-word of contempt Thus in a Yayurveda passage we read 
that the Agmhotra sacrifice should not be performed for a Raj any a, 
since he does much that is unworthy of sacrifice, practises much 
impurity and oppresses overmuch the Brahmanas 913 A Bdhmana 
passage more generally charges the Rajanya with practising and 
speaking much falsehood, with oppression of the Brahmanas and so 
forth 216 


2x4 The above phrase is taken by Mun, Haug and Weber in the active sense 
as ‘moving at will ’ Rightly lejecting this interpietatxon, the authors of VI s v 
varna, miei piet it in the causative sense as meaning ‘to be moved at will’ This 
translation, besides confoimmg to grammar, suits the context which requires a 
deprecatoiy tcference to the Brahmanas But a more accurate rendering is suggested 
by Monier-Williams' Dictionaiy, s v praya where the causative prayapnyaU is 
explained as meaning ‘to cause to set out’ Yathakamaprayapyab would then 
mean ‘to be made out to set out %t will’ The other phrases applied to the Brah- 
mana in tire above-quoted AB text are adayi , apayi, avasayi, which Keith translates 
as ‘an acceptor of gifts, a drinker of soma, a seeker of livelihood ’ 

215 See MS I87 — baht* va eso'ydfniyamamedhyam caratyattyanannam 
pnatt brahmanam tdsmadrajdnyasyagmhotramahotavyam 

21 6 See TB I 7 2 6 — bahu va rajanyo nrtam karott npajamyai harate final 1 
brahmanam vadatyanrtam etc 
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F The position of the purohita 
No account ©f the Brahmana’s position in the lace Vedic State 
will be complete without some reference tc the pmohna. the domes- 
tic priest of the king or the great noble. We ha\e seen how not 
only is the office of the puiohita known to the RV, but he is held 
even there to be a helpful adjunct of the king and urtualh to 
be* “a protector of the realm.” In the present period, no doubt 
largeh because of the elaboration of the Vedic sacrificial ritual, the 
purohtta’s office attains still greater importance. Indicative of our 
authors’ sense of the universality of this institution is the fact chat* 
they conceive a pair of puiobitas of the Asuras (Marka and Sanda) 
matching the eld Vedic pair of purohttas of the Devas, viz. Agm 
and Brhaspati (or Brahmanaspati) 2,: The high position of the 
purohitd is well expressed in SB. II 4 4 8, ilK and his 

great prosperity in PB XIII 9 27 and XIV 9 38 2l " Signi- 
ficant, again, of the importance of the pmobita's office is the fact 
that special sacrifices like the Vajapeya and the Brbaspattsava are 
now prescribed for one desirous of this honour 220 In the course of 
their explanation of these sacrificial ceremonies our authorities from 

''217 Rtfeiences to Marka or Sanda 01 both occm in TV I 4 9. VI 4. to. 
MS IV 6 3, VS VIII 12-13 16-17 SB \\ 214 rB I 1 5, AB VI 

4 10 1 

218 “A veil high position is hold b\ him who is purohitd m one kingdom 
how much higher, then is the position of the purohitd of two kingdoms 

219 annum oat hrahmanab pnrodhah (“The purohitd' s office is the Brahmana’s 
food”) 

220 According to almost all ritual authorities the Vaptpeyu is a prcaminai) 
sacrifice to be followed ,n due course bv the Brhaspansax a which a Brahmana 
performs, when raised to the dignity of a pitrohtln As an exception SB V 
2119 identifies the Vajapeva with the Bihaspatisava, while KSS XIV 1 2 enjoins 
the performer of the Vajapeya to celebrate tin Brhaspatisava for 1 foi might befoic 
and a fortnight after the same sacrifice Foi special rites to be pi 1 fanned b\ one 
who is desirous of the pnrohtta s office (put odbakanuiy see PB X\ 4 ® and XIX 
177 etc 
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time to cure retcr generally to the purohtta’ s public functions. 
Thus a formula ol the Vajape ya (FS IX. 23, TS I. 7. 10 etc.] seems 
to convey the saenheer s wish oi watching over the kingdom, as the 
purohtta ” In TS. II 1 2. <y prescribing a nte for one who has a 
dispute tor a putohitaship we arc told that with brilliance, with the 
Brahman he siczes on either side the kingdom and forthwith appro- 
pnates it. they choose him as purohtta 

We may next refer to other passages in our present sources 
emphasizing the indispensability of the purohtta foi the king. In 
,AB HI 23 we are told that the king’s consecration is to 
be announced with the ist descent (arseya) of his purohtta J while 
AB VII 26 requires the Ksatnya at the same ceiemony to hand 
over the saenficer’s share to the Biahman priest who is in the re- 
lation of the purohtta to the king. Justifying this last rule, the 
text lays down the remarkable dictum that ‘the purohtta is half the 
self of the Ksatnya' 22 The most impressive statement of the 
purohtta s relation to the king and the kingdom occurs m the 
concluding chapters (VIII. 24 E ) of AB There we read that the 
king must appoint a purohtta for his saenhees, for the gods eat not 
the tcod of a king without a purohtta The king wins*' (or loses 1 
heaven the lordly power ( ksatra ), might, the kingdom and the 
people according as he does (or dees not) appease the purohtta , his 
wife and his son. foi they' are the thiee sacred fires. The king who 
has for his prtohita to guard the kingdom a Brahmana with this 


221 vayarn r a sire jagnytiya pjtiohitdh in tile oiiginn! Fggeltng in connexion 
with SB V 2 2 5 run slates the VS text .is follows — ‘May we be wakeful in 
the kingdom placed in the front hail I his lgnoti, the tcchnu.il sense of pwo 
bitah But see Keith s ti of the coiiespondmg IS text 

222 Similath SIS II 1 4 presenting a ccitain offeimg to Soma and India 

for one desirous of the putohira s office says that Soma gives him the kingdom 
{so sma anapadosyam rasttam ptayaccchati ) 

223 ardhatma ha oa esa ksatnyasya yat pm ohitah 
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kncwxdg^ v nv full iite, while he conquer' La >;m bv c.>.;'rj and 
h;v pcopL ai*. 1 1 harmom with him. with one aspect; and ore mind. 
These pt-.-Tv" eudentk arc meant to mipre" upon the king tlie 
paramount need or appointing a pandit: ano treating h»m with 
respect- But the\ 'cr\e incidentally, as in the me ot the striking 
phrase i~>>t p t ^ protector . t the realm ), to remind ns ot tin im- 
portance of the pit* *’»rj public functions. In die same couixt 
AB \ III describes the Lcremonv ot the pino’*ita$ selection tn 
die hmg. As \\ eber pointed cut long ago. the formula uttered 
on this occasion n modelled exactlv cn rhe lines o£ that used in the 

__ t 

marriage ceremom " i hiv ot course points to die indissoluble 
bond uniting the k.ng and his pu'orst,i. It is to be observed diat 
the sonic tormuia h ntv eve nv ie at the pmo/'su’s function ot 
securing the saletv and pp "per tv ot the kingdom."" 

We have a concrete illustration of the public importance ot 
the ptoohtu’s office m the parts assigned to him bv out juduonues 
at various ceremoires ot th^ /iTi.sT\ . vf> \ . ^ i i-a mennolis the 
purohita, as we have observed elsewhere, immediately after the 
senam in the list of Uita:n* participating m the ]evvel-ortcnng cerc- 
monv. The paioiuta figures also m the ceicmonv of passing round 
of die sacrificial sword in succession, both accoiding to the White 
and the Black Yajus texts " 

We mav next mention a number cl stones which enable us, so 
far as thev go to check the above account ot the pufohitSs standing 

CF die lollowintj — 

bh r l>~ Lhrbhjli . ot- 

s 

I am that thou irt thts thou itt this I in< th tt I mi the shv thtui 
-art the earth I am the Shun thou tin R t Lit us mo unite 
215 Cf the words — 

‘ In th s kingdom I mike ptespc- it\ to dw ell 

O gods, for the piotecoon ot the kingdom to win senunv horn danger 
Let tht waters for the loot washing hum nvav mv foe 
226 For references ant! a full description 'e Th, Br^ eti pp 270-yi. 
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and functions in the Late Vedic State. That the purobita was 
credited with the power of multiplying the people through divine 
interference is suggested by a story which occurs m TS III. 5 2 
and ICS XXXVII. 17 and with a slight change in PB. XV. 5 24 
It tells us how the people having Vasistha as their purobita were 
multiplied by the favour of God Indra by Vasistha’s intercession. 
In other stories we are told how the kings were saved from 
their enemies by the intervention of their purohitas. Thus PB 
XV- 3. 7 tells us how Divodas'a, being hemmed in by his enemies, 
sought the help of his purobita Bbaradvaja 3 who saved him by 
chanting the appropriate Saman. Similarly JB. III. 244-247, 
( = Caland, Das Jaiminlya Brahmana in Auswahl, No. 205) states 
how Ksatra, son of Pratardana, being hemmed in by ten kings, 
asked the help of Bharadvaja, his purobita. Ihe chanting of the 
appropriate Saman by the priest led to the appearance of God Indra 
in human form and his miraculous dispersal of the king's 
enemies-' 2 ' From other accounts it appears that the purobita’i 
functions soared far above the mere protection against the king’s 
enemies AB VIII. 21-23 g lves a long ^ lst of kings who were 
consecrated with the mababhiseka of Indra by their purohttas, with 
the result that they “went round the earth completely, winning on 
every side and offered the horse in sacrifice.” 

But great as were the purohita’s services in securing for his 
royal patron immunity from attack as well as universal dominion, 
he had sometimes to suffer ill-treatment at the hands of the king. 
How a purobita proclaimed the Great Consecration of Indra to a 

22.7 In the late Brhaddevala V 124-138 we have the similar story of the two 
kings Abhyavartin Cayamana and Piastoka, son of Srnjaya, who being defeated by 
the Varasikhas sought the help of the sage Bhatadvaja as ■purohita The sage 
directed his son to consecrate the implements of war and himself praised India with 
the result that the Varasikhas wete slam 
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certain high personage and thereby enabled him, though not 
a king, to make universal conquest and how the latter sought after- 
wards to cheat the former of his dues, is told in AB VIII. 23 In 
the sequel the wrong-doei of course was deprived of his strength by 
the angry priest and was killed by a ktng. 321 “ This story may be 
taken to show what good grounds existed for the remarkable oath 
(AB VII. 15) of non-injury to the pitroh/ta which the Ksatnva 
sacrificer was required to take in a stukmgly formal style and 
under terrible penalties at the beginning of the sacrifice 239 Moie 
geneially we may find in the above story an apt comment on thrj 
text enjoining the king to treat his purohita with respect. 2JU 
Another story tells us of a quarrel between the Iksvaku king 
Tryaruna Traivrsna and his putohita Vrsa, son of Jana. The quarrel 
arose over the question of responsibility for the death of a Brahmana 

228 The story is given below in Keith’s translation “This great consecration 
of India Vasistha Satyahavya piock med to Atyaiati Janamtapi Therefore Atyaiati 
Janamtapi, though not a king thiough his knowledge went round the earth com- 
pletely 1 conqueung on eveiy side Vasistha Satyahavya said Thou hast conquered 
entnely the eaith on eve.y side do thou make me great ’ Then said Atyarati 
Janamtapi ‘When I conquer’ O Biahman, the Uttaia Kurus, then thou wouldst be 
the king of the earth, and I would be thy general’ Vasistha 'Satyahavya teplied, 
‘That is a place of the gods no moital man may conquci it Thou hast been 
false to me theiefoie I take this fiom thee ’ Then Anntratapana Susmina Saibya, 
a King, slew Atyaiati Janamtapi, whose sttength had been taken away and who 
had lost his power ” 

229 The oath which is fiist ptoposed bv the pncst, is afterwards sworn ‘with 
faith’ by the Ksatriya in the following wolds “From the night of my bath to 
that of my death, foi the space between these two my sacrifice and my gifts, my 
peace, my good deeds, my life and my offspring mavest thou take if I play thee 
false ” 

230 The description of the lower giadc of consecration aptly called by the 
commentator Kesava Lrtghti Abhtsek/i m the late Ktutsiha Stttra of the AV re- 
flects a more fuendly feeling between the king and his purohita Heic the Brah- 
mana says, “Common to us be the good deeds and common the evil deeds” 
to which the king replies, ‘Let evil deeds belong to him who docs them, but the 
good deeds be common to us ’ ” 
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boy who was run over by the king’s chariot, while he was driving 
along with his purohita holdtng the reins In the sequel the 
purohita was adjudged guilty by the Iksvakus and he took his 
revenge by afflicting the people until he was placated. 2- " Finally, we 
may refer to the story 2J2 of king Kutsa, son of Uru, and his purohita 
Upagu son of Susravas, which shows how a purohtta actually defied 
liis king’s wishes and was punished with death for his treason 

We have a letnarkable exhibition of priestly ambition in the 
latest Vedic phase in some late ritualistic texts relating to the Asva - 
medba. According to Ap. $S. xx. 2 12 and 3 1-2, the loyal 

sacrifice! at an early stage of the sacrifice grants the kingdom to the 
Adhvaryu with the words, ‘O Brahmanas and Rajans, this Adli- 
varyu is your king. The iespect' which is offered to me should be 
granted by you to him What he commands you, should be taken by 
you as a command ’ The Adhvaryu becomes a king for the penod 
of the sacrifice. 23 2-1 According tc the parallel text of BSS xv. 4, the 


231 This stoiy occurs in two veisions viz — (i) Salyayana Brahmiuia quoted by 

Sayana and Vcnkatamadhava on RV V 2 1 and (2) JB III 94-9 6 Calami, 
fatt/uniya Brabmana in Auswab! no 180 F01 the text of the fomei veision 'u. 

Batakrishna Ghosh, Collection of the Fragments of lost Biabmaiws , (Calcutta. 1935! 
pp 41-45 For the text and tr of die latter version sec Oeitcl, JAOS 
XVIII pp 21-24 aI1£ l Caland, loc at The same stoiy occuis in a shortei \eision 
in PB XIII 3 12 and Bihaddevata V 14 ff 

232 This story also occurs in two versions viz — PB XIV 6 8 and JB III 
198-201 (=Das Jainuniya Biahmana m Answahl no 198) In the foimu vasion 
the purohiia olfeis sacuficc to India inspitc of the king’s known avcision to that 
god and the king punishes him by cutting his head In the latter veision the 
king issues a general oidei that no one in his icalm (Isa) should offer sacuficc on 
pam of bang depnvcd of his possessions The pitrohiia tluice offciccl sacrifice to 
Inclta and was deprived of his possessions as many times Again offering sacuficc to 
India he was smashed to pieces by the angry king, only to be icvlved by India 

232a The text in the ouginal is as follows — Adbvaryum rajyaya paudadah 
brabmanS tajdiiascayam vo'dhvaiyit raft yet mamapacitih sa va etasmin yadva esa 
karon tadvah kitamasaditi yavadyajnamadhvat yii iSja bhavati It is thus tians- 
lated by C<d<ttid ( Das StatUasiitra dcs Apastamba) — “Er (n! tier Opfciveianstalter 
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persons who aie consecrators of ksattrs consecrate the Adhvaryu ‘O 
Brahmanas and Rajans,’ says the loyal sacnficer, ‘the Adhvaryu will 
be the kmg for these two years Obey him He who will not obey 
him will have all his possessions confiscated.’ And the Adhvaryu 
becomes king tor these two years, while the other (i.e the king) is 
called a sacnficer." 321 ' It is difficult to realise how a mere priest could 
act as a king even for a shoit time. But the mandate put into the 
king’s mouth in both the above texts, coupled with the formal grant 
of sovereignty in the first passage and the formal conseciation to- 
gether with the changed title of the royal sacnficer in the second 
one, marks a desperate attempt of the priest to take advantage of 
his position to exercise temporal power even for a while 2J2 “ 


General remarks 

At the end of this brief survey of the civil and religious status 
of component classes of the Late Vedic State, wc may ask whether 
this points to any important social and economic revolution as com- 
pared with earlier times A definite answer to this question is sug- 
gested by Prof Keith 2JJ in so far as the status of the Vaisya and 
the Sudraf in relation to the other classes is concerned Reconstruct- 
ing the history of the period of the later Sambitas, the Brahmanas 
and the older Upanisads , he thinks that while the Vaisyas approxi- 


ubc-i gibe dem Adhvaiyu die Rcgiciung, mdeni ei spnchi ' Ihr Bi ahmanen und 
Baioucn, diesei Adhvaiyu sei cuci Konig die Ehieiierweisung, die mir zukoinmt. 
die sollt lhi dicseni bezeugen, Was die set tuch anschalft (befiehh), das soil, cuch 
als angeschafft (befohkn) ge'lcn ” According 10 BSS (xv 38) the ASvamedha 
lasts foi thicc ycais * 

232b For translation of the above passage see P -E Dnmonl U Asvamedba, 
p 298 

232c Beni Prasad, The Stale tn Attaint India, p 60 n, quotes Ap SS win i 1 
and 8 22 as lefcuing to a similar ectcmony But the fust passage has no beating 
on the picscnt subject while the second lefctencc is a slip 
233 Cambridge , Hutary of India Vol I, pp 128-9 
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mated to the position of tenants holding their lands under the nobles, 
the Sudras approached mere and more the level to which the humbler 
freeman was being reduced To this he finds an interesting parallel 
in the history of Anglo-Saxon England where the ordinary freeman 
is found gradually to fall into dependence on his supertois, while 
the slave as gradually acquires the position of a serf It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether the admitted facts of Vedic public life 
justify such a sweeping conclusion. That the king used to grant 
settlement with or without the approval of the people is evident 
|rom SB VIII 1734 quoted above. But there is nothing to 
indicate that this was done on any considerable scale in favour of 
the nobles, or even of the king’s retainers Again, it seems some- 
what doubtful whether the striking phrases anyasya bahktdany- 
asyadyo yathakamajyeyab applied to the Vaisya in AB VII 29 
quoted above, refer, as Prof Keith thinks, to the king’s conferment 
of his right to receive food from the common people upon the 
nobles and the consequent rise of a class of aristocratic landholders 
holding the Vaisyas as tenants under them For the text itself is 
completely silent about the Vaisya’s dependence upon the nobles 
as distinguished from the king. There may have been indeed 
numeious unrecorded instances of subjection of whole non-Aryan 
tribes to the Aryans, resulting in the assignment of villages with 
their inhabitants to the king and the nobles and the consequent 
creation of a class of Jsudra serfs. It is, however, certain that the 
AB text (VII. 29) cited above distinguishes clearly between the 
status of the Vaisya and of the Sudra. The 5 udra was a slave or 
serf ( anyasya presyah ), while the Vaisya by contrast was evidently a 
freeman paying only the bait tax to another (anyasya bahkrt) Again, 
the 5 udra was evidently a tenant-at-will removeable at any time 
from his holding ( kamotthapyah ) unlike the Vaisya who was simply 
burdened with additional contributions payable to others ( anyasya - 
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dyJ&) I11 the next place the Midrj apparenth had as \et no 
wergeld (y.n>\,klimai\idb\,ib) while the Yaisva bv contrast evi- 
dently possessed one. though without secuntv of personal rights 
(yatbakamdjyeyjb). Clearh therefore, the Sudra was a slave or 
serf without vvergeld and security of tenure. On the other hand 
the Vaisva was a freeman, though liable to constant encroachment 
on his personal and proprietory lights and charged with financial and 
other burdens. W hile the direct evidence for a fundamental trans- 
formation in the status of the Yaisva and the Siidra in late Yedic 
times is so uncom incing. the indirect evidence is not less inconclu- 
sue. In the objective pictures of social life presented m die earl\ / 
Buddhist literature which cannot be far distant from die period we 
are at present considering, we find the village lands as a rule to 
be m possession of peasant-proprietors, although large estates culti- 
vated by slave or serf labour are not unknown." 11 

In so far as the Brahnianas are concerned, we have seen how 
notwithstanding the extravagant ptetensions advanced on their be- 
half, their actual claims are principally confined to the assertion of 
private lights of person and propertv. What is more, the autho- 
rities thgmselves bear direct witness to the grave limitations to 
which even these elemental)- tights were subject m actual practice 
Even the purobita , who was expected to be cherished and honoured 
by the king and was called half the self of the Ksatnya, could be 
made to suffer unjust!) at the king's hands In attempting a 
possible explanation of this striking phenomenon, vve may first refet 
to the weak organization of the Brahmanical order Bound 
together as it was by the ties of caste pride and the obsetvance of 
common social and religious practices, it was wanting in the 
strength of an organised Church. Lacking a corporate body with a 


234 C£ Cambridge Htstory of India, Vol I, pp 158, 205. 
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permanent head and unsupported by permanent contributions 
from the people, it could present no united front even for the vindi- 
cation of personal rights of its members The BrahmamcaL order, 
again, by deliberately cutting itself off from contact with the ruling 
and fighting classes, was deprived of the strength arising from the 
infusion of fresh blood. Among other causes tending to produce 
the same result, we may mention the mentality of the Brahmanas 
whose wordly ambitions at this period were mostly confined to the 
receipt of gifts, the honour of social precedence and the like, and 
.seldom, if at all, soared towards dominion. 235 


2 35 The temporary kingship of the Adhvaiyu at the Asvamedhn , according 
to the Ap SS and BSS texts quoted above, is evidently altogether exceptional 



CHAPTER IV. 


Slmnrri a\d conclusion 

We have attempted in rhe foregoing pages to trace, as far as 
the somewhat one-sided and imperfect material at out disposal 
wotlld permit, the rise and development of the political institutions 
of the Indo-Anans from the oldest recorded times to their full 
maturity It will non be our ask to sum up the leading characteris- 
tics of these institutions and draw some general conclusions from 
the same. 

The \ edic Indians were dntded in carh times into a number 
of tribes ruled b\ kings The tribe (j.i\u) consisted of a number of 
classes or cantons (t /iris in the narrower sense), which were further 
subdivided into families (knits) The king was assisted by tribal 
assemblies (irfbhl* and yjnutis) Though we do not know whether 
the kinship groups underlai the constitution of the Assemblies, it 
appears that the vis was a fighting unit similar to the' fighting 
groups ‘of kinsmen known to Ancient Germane or Homeric 
.Greece 1 As the tribes settled down in the land, the territorial 
State arose at least among the more ad\ a need peoples tn place of the 
old tribal polity The king became the ruler not onl\ of the vis, 
but also of the rastr.i In place of the fighting vis we find reference 
to divisions of the army arranged apparently on purek military 
lines To the same period, again, we ha\c to refer not only the 
absorption of the smaller States into larger ones but also the more 
frequent rise of overlordships which, fleeting and transitory as they 
doubtless were, anticipated the permanent types of empire known 
to later times 2 


i See above, pp. 4-6. 


2 See above, pp 50-51, 53-54 
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Monarchy was fixed from first to last as the standard, almost 
universal, type of polity known to the Indo-Aryans. As in the 
parallel case of the Ancient Teutons, its permanence among the 
Vedic Indians is probably to be attributed to its importance as a 
symbol of unity in the large territorial State. Amid the uncertain- 
ties of our records we can probably distinguish three distinct kinds 
of monarchy in early Vedic times. These were, firstly, hereditary 
monarchy, secondly, elective monarchy and thirdly, what may be 
called dynastic government -1 In the late Vedic period the first 
« appears to have been established as the regular type, while the 
second seems to have gone out of use and the third was continued 
perhaps on a limited scale 11 By the later Vedic period, royaL succes- 
sion by primogeniture had become so much the normal rule that 
its violation was regarded as a dereliction of Duty (dharmavyati- 
krama ) 3 4 Meanwhile if we are to trust an almost unique AB text, 
a regional division of monarchical constitutions had been established 
in the central zone of Vedic culture and its surrounding tracts Not 
only, however, are the distinctive titles applied to these regional 
constitutions tantahzingly obscure, but the division itself • appears 
to be contradicted by other texts . 5 

The Vedic kingship was from the first associated with great 
dignity and prospenty as well as high authority. 1 ’ The later texts 
not only stress the weakness of the people ( vis) as compared with the 
ruling power ( ksatra ), but repeatedly inculcate the subjection of the 
former to the latter . 7 Probably to emphasise this last principle, it was 
sometimes held especially ^n later times that the king was some- 
what of a deity and his rule was based upon his quasi-divinity and 


3 See above, pp 16- 18 

4 See above, p 82. 

6 See above, pp 9-12 


3a See above, pp 80-82 
5 See above, pp 85-86 
7 See above, pp 67-71 
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Divine Right 4 Nevertheless it is a fundamental fact that the Vedic 
king from first to last never claimed di\ me descent.' To his other 
attributes the king added m later times his motal pre-eminence which 
he shared, according to the ideas of the priestly authors, with the 
Brahmana . 8 * 10 But he had no claim to the ownership of the soil ex- 
cept in so far as he sometimes used to dispose of the lands b> his own 
arbitrary authority . 11 The king combined in himself from the first' 
what mav be called executive judicial and military functions, the 
King’s Justice in later times being definitely regarded as prevailing 
over all private jurisdictions 12 An offshoot of the king’s executive 
authonty in later times was his guardianship of dbarma and the 
Brahmanas . 13 With all its importance, however. Vedic kingship 
was far from being consolidated into a centralised despotism The 
Vedic State, to begin with, was not suffciently organised to permit the 
king’s office to be placed on a secure footing The conception of an 
omnipotent Divine Law (vnita oi dbarnan ) and all-powerful custom 
( 'dbarma or dharmaa ) in early times and that of sovereignty of tilt 
Sacred Law ( dha),rui ) at a later stage, 1 tiled out the king’s claim 
to legislation Nor did later times lack in the formulation of such 
constitutional principles cf high potential importance as that king- 
ship was a trust 1 1 Of the natuie of the constitutional checks imposed 
upon kingship by' the order of Brahmanas, the class of nobles and 
of high officials as well as the Popular Assemblies, we shall have 
occasion to speak presently 

A fundamental feature of Vedic polity from early times is the 
complete separation of the ruling power Jksatrd) fiom the spiritual 
one ( brahma ) The later texts not only distinguish sharply bet- 

8 See above pp 33, 57-59 9 See above, pp. 12 34, 59-60 

10 See above pp 36, 57 11 See above, pp 60-62 

12 See above pp. 12-14 62-66 13 See above, p 64. 

14 Sec above, pp 14-15, 36-37, 91-96 
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ween the attributes and functions of these powers, but also point 
out how the one is incompatible with, and even antagonistic to, the 
other. While brahma and ksatra aie regarded implicitly in the 
older times as the two dominant forces in the Society and the 
State, the later texts explicitly lay down the doctrine c-f their joint 
sovereignty over the vis (people). As regards their mutual re- 
lations, brahma is held in general (as might be expected from out 
priestly authorities) to be dominant over ksatra But this claim is 
sometimes tempered by the admission of their interdependence and 
^equivalence, or even of superiority of ksatra to brahma lj In the 
above respects the relation between ksatra and brahma in the Vedic 
State may well be compared with that between impenum 
and sacerdotium in the mediaeval European polity. Unlike the 
mediaeval European Church, however, the BrahmanicaL order, be- 
cause of its lack of organisation and its normal mental outlook, was 
unable to establish any system of collective control ovei the State 10 
In the office of the purohita the Brahmanas, indeed, possessed a 
pillar of their strength- For he was regarded from the first as the 
necessary adjunct of the king, and as the protector of the realm. 
Later times stressed the essential importance of the purohita 3 s office 
not only for the religious needs of the king, but also for the security 
and welfare of his kingdom. But it appears that the purohita was 
sometimes in danger of losing the privileges of his position owing 
to the caprice or tyranny of his patron 17 On the whole, it seems 
that the constitutional influence exercised by the Brahmana order 
in general, and by the purohita in particular, depended more upon 
personalities than upon continuous and established law or usage 
The beginnings of judicial, financial and military adminis- 
tration go back to the Rgvedic times . 18 Though the levy of 


15 See above, pp 22-24, 36, 71-80 
17 See above, pp 24-25, 151-157 


16 See above, pp 159-160 
18 See above, pp 18-21 
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permanent tax (Juhy at least m later times could not but contribute 
to the rise of a centralised government .' 4 wc ha\c but imperfect 
knowledge of the machinerv or this administration. It seems likely 
that like the Anglo-Saxon IT : it nape mo; arsine* out of the old 
Folk moot, the Vedic isbKi w Inch was originally a Popular Assem- 
ble was afterwards transformed into the kings Court and Privy 
Council" The s.tctz i and the m<tntr.n. aferwards well-known as 
the titles c£ High Ministers are mentioned in some texts, but they 
are mere names ." 1 Of the officers in charge of \ a nous branches of 
the administration we have no exact indication We hear of the 
n-i.idhyjrr..is'i. the uugrbh and the stb.sp.tts in the older texts and^ 
c£ the :tgm and the prjtyefus m the later ones. 1 " but the nature of 
their duties is unknew n Other offices like those of the sSta (court 
minstrel and herald) ksatir (distributor of food), and sdmgnib'str 
(charioteer) are evidently associated with the royal court and 
household But we have only vague hints of their public functions 
The siit -is with the giam.inh were probabh officers of the first grade, 
while the ksattrs and the siimomh'ttis were officers of the second 

* o 

class. While the sHta probably represented the Vaisvas in their 
relations* with the king, the orjm.vu who may have been at first a 
mere troop-leader became afteryvards the civil and military head 
of the village administration Though the tenure of the gritnunl's 
office is not certainly known, it seems that in some cases at least 
he was the head of the clan settled in the village- The setuttl in 
charge of the military* administration is known from Rgveiiic times, 
thus introducing us to a notable feature of Vedic polity, viz the 
separation of the higher military administration from the civil . 2-1 
Hoyvever indefinite the machinery cf Vcdtc administration may* 


19 See above, p 38. 20 See above, pp 48-49, mi 1 23 

21 See above, p. m 22 See above, pp 18, 4041 ! °4 "vufi 

23 See above- pp. 19-21, 39-41, 102-110. 
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appear to us at picsent, it occupied a conspicuous place at the royal 
court and at the great kingly sacrifices. The sfitas and the gramariis 
formed from early times a class of non-royal ‘king-makers’ ranking 
below the princes and nobles (the royal king-makers). This pro- 
bably suggests that they had some control in the choice of kings. 
Again, the representative siita and gramam as well as ksattr and 
samgrab'ttr were included in the list of ratmns at the Rajasiiya, while 
their relations, male and female, figured among the guardians of tlie 
sacrificial horse and the attendants of the Queens respectively at the 
Asvamedha 21 We may observe, in conclusion, that while an early 
text recognises the test of a good administration to be the peace 
and prosperity cf the humble subject, a much later passage takes it 
to consist in the immunity of the subjects from sins of every kind. 2 ' 
In other wcids, the end of the State is at first conceived as securing 
the mere life of the people, but afterwards with the growth of in- 
creased responsibilities of the king it is regaided as ensuring their 
good life. 

The Vedic people possessed in early times two Popular Assem- 
blies, viz the sabba and the samiti, of which, however, the consti- 
tution and functions are imperfectly known. Both these ..Assem- 
blies apparently had the right of debate, — a privilege unknown to 
the Popular Assemblies of other ancient peoples The samiti pro- 
bably as the Popular Assembly par excellence was regarded as the 
king s most important asset It may have exercised at least in some 
cases the privilege cf electing the king. The other Assembly called 
the sabba had probably from the first some judicial functions 20 In 
later times the samiti disappears from our view, and when it re- 
appears in the Older Upamsads, it is attended by the king and the 
Brahmanas and it is probably entrusted with some public functions. 

ZJ \ See above, pp 40, 101-102 25 See above, pp 41-42. 116 

26 Sec above, pp 25-28, 45-48 
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Meanwhile the sabha seems to have been gradually transformed 
from a Popular Assembly into the King’s Court and Privy Council 
by a process analogous to that which led to the rise of the Wite- 
nagemot in place of the Anglo-Saxon Folkmoot 27 But there is 
reason to think that the vox popult to the end counted as a factor 
to be reckoned with in the working of the State administration 2,1 
t Vedic Society was divided fiom the first into four classes, after- 
wards called Brahmanas, Ksatnyas (or Rajanyas), Vaisyas and 
Sudras. Even the theories of cosmic creation ffom the Rgveda 
onwards seem to be purposely framed to emphasise the striking 
differences of rank and status between these classes . 22 Other texts 
give us a somewhat clear idea of the peculiar religious as well as 
civil rights of these classes The Sudra as occupying the lowest 
rank in the social scale, is not only debarred from the sacrifice, but 
is practically excluded from participation in the sacrificial cere- 
monies. Again, he is at least in extreme cases a hereditary slave or 
serf without security of his holding and without the right of 
wergeld . 30 The Vaisya is joined in fellowship with the Ksatriya and 
the Brahmana in the ceremonies as well as formulae of the sacrificial 
ritual But there is a notable tendency to restrict or even do away 
with his religious rights. Though evidently a freeman, he is 
emphatically subject to the king’s authority In particular, he is 
liable to taxes and other unnamed burdens and is without 
security of personal rights 31 The texts do not give us adequate 
warrant for the supposition of any general movement tending to 
raise the status of the Sudras and depress that of the Vaisyas in 
later times . 32 As for the Ksatriya, he is no doubt equally entitled 
with the Brahmana to the performance of the Srauta sacrifices. But 


27 See above, pp 118-122 

29 Sec above, pp 22-23 

31 See above, pp 135-138 


28 See above, pp 123- 124 

30 See above, pp 128-135 

32 See above, pp 157-159 
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there is a strong attempt in some quarters to confine the higher 
privileges of the sacrifice to the Brahmana alone and even ro assert 
the Brahmana ’s monopoly of the sacrifice On the other hand the 
Ksatnya is admittedly the strongest element m the society, and as 
such holds the Vaisya especially in political subjection . 13 Among the 
Ksatnyas themselves there are gradations of rank. The Rajaputras 
(‘princes’) and Rajanyas (‘knights’) form the first and second order 
of nobles with corresponding differences of title and status . 31 The 
king’s retainers, though supposed in early texts, to comprise the 
group of princes, skilled craftsmen and higher officials formed, as 

makers But there is nothing to sug- 
gest thac their distinction was anything but personal . 35 As for the 
Brahmana, he has by virtue of his original creation the Divine 
Right to social precedence Again, his religious rights are un- 
doubted, extending according to an extreme view to a monopoly of 
the sacrifice On the other hand, his civil rights, though fortified 
pt first with formidable doctrines of his quasi-divinity and his 
divine protection and afterwards with those of his own divinity and 
independence of the Ksatnya, amount mostly to a claim to the 
immunity of his person and property To these are joined a few 
public rights including the right of attending the sabba and filling 
the office of the purohita ■ But even these privileges are subject to 
admitted limitations, not to speak of their frequent violations by 
tyrannical Rajanyas . 311 The purohita is tndeed from the first a neces- 
sary adjunct of the king filling the function of ‘protector of the 
realm-’ But he sometimes at any rate suffered ill-treatment at the 
hands of ungrateful or inconsiderate kings 37 Among the causes 
tending to produce this weakness of the Brahmanical order must 


said before, a class of king- 


33 See above, pp 138-140 
35 See above, pp 140-144 
37 See above, pp 151-156. 


34 See above, pp 140-144 
36 See above, pp 144- 150 
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be mentioned its lack of organisation, its studied aloofness from 
the class of nobles and last but not the least, its normal mentality 1K 
We may pause here to analyse some of the factors that appa- 
rently shaped the growth of Hindu public life in its earliest phase 
as represented in the Vedic Samhttas, the Brahmanas and the Older 
Upamsads Beginning with the racial factor, we may observe that 
the, Indo-Aryans were settlers amid a large indigenous population 
Afterwards this distinction was overlaid bv another division (ansing 
no, doubt in part also from racial diversities) into four Varnas, the 
Brahmanas, the Ksatnyas (or Rajanyas), the Vaisyas and the Sudrasj 
Within these grand divisions there arose minor groups such , as 
rajaputras and rajanyas within the order of Ksatnyas, and the 
laksan and the tathakata inside the order of .’sudras From these 
divisions, large and small, there resulted corresponding differences 
of civil and religious status Coming to the influence of the eco- 
nonuc factor, we may mention that it must have accounted together 
with other causes for the rise of the class-divisions just mentioned. 
Its influence was felt in ether directions as well Like the ancient 
Teutons, the Indo- Aryan tribes seem to have been averse to< town 
life, and *the culture they developed accordingly was essentially a 
tural one We can trace the influence of this culture in the fact 
that the village became the unit of the Late Vedic State, while an 
undefined share of the agricultural produce and live-stock of the 
villagers formed the source of the king’s revenue To the influence 
of these factors was added that of geography The Indo-Gangetic 
plain, much as it may have been covered m early times with mar- 
shes and forests, presented no natural obstacles to the aggregation 
of smaller political units into larger ones, while its remarkable 
system of waterways opened up easy lines of communication from 
one end of the country to the other These circumstances could 

38 See above, 159-160 
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not but lead in comparatively early times to the rise of large terri- 
torial kingdoms as well as overlordships implying in the hyperbo- 
lical language of a Brahmana text (AB VIII 5) a sovereign “all 
encompassing, possessed of all the earth, possessed of all life, from 
one end up to the further side of the earth bounded by the ocean, 
sole ruler.’’ 

, I 

From a geneial review of the characteristics of the Veflic 
Polity, it would appear that it was as yet lacking in the strength of 
organisation and of stable relations between the component parts 
•On the other hand, the Vedic King almost from the first was 
vested with sufficient authority to make his influence a real fa^toi in 
the working of the State administration To admit this, however, 
is not to agree with Olden berg 1 '' thar there was no public life in Vedic 
India, and that all common interests were concentrated and incar- 
nated in the person of the prince, the virtual proprietor of the 
possessions of his subjects For as we have seen, the Brahmanas 
(and specially the purohita ), the nobles, the officials and the people 
were centres of political power, although in ways unfortunately in- 
capable of precise definition The real significance of the Vedic 
Polity, it seems to us, lies m its marking the formativff stage in 
the development of Hindu political institutions. To it we owe 
those ideas and institutions which were destined to shape the public 
life of the Hindu people down to much later times Among such 
examples we may mention, in the first place, the terntorial State and 
the overlordship of one State over other States Such also was 
kingship regarded essentially as a magistracy with supreme execu- 
tive, judicial and military functions including the guardianship of 
Dharma (Sacred Law) Such, again, was the idea of sovereignty 
of Dharma whiui derived its origin from a higher source than king- 

39 Dfli Rehgtott des Veda, quoted with appioval by Victor Heniy, La Magic 
dans I'lnde Antique, p 145 
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ship To the Vedic times also we have to trace the beginnings of 
an administration with executive, judicial and military branches 
and with the central government vested in the king and his 
council and the local government centred on the village headman 
Another legacy of the Vedic State was the complete separation of 
the ruling fiGm the priestly power Finally, the Vedic penod left 
to the succeeding ages its system of social divisions with unequal 
nghts and privileges with remained a characteristic of Hindu polity 
down to its last days. 
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Add at the end of 1. 19 : — 



Beni Prasad, The State in Ancient India, p. 61, quotes PGS 1. 68 
as saying- that ‘Royalty does not depend on hereditary right but 
on acquisition by the sword.’ But no trace of this doctrine can be 
found in the passage above quoted. 
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